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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 

—— 


HE week, so far as the United Kingdom can be said to have had 
one, has passed chiefly at Dundee, where the British Associa- 
tion has contrived a brisk succession of rather unimportant events. 
In London the calm has been so profound that some persons are 
said to find a difficulty in discriminating to-day from this day 
week. Still, a close inspection discovers that the seven astronomi- 
cal days have been accompanied even in England by a minute 
stream of human activity. In Manchester the Trades’ Outrages’ 
Comntission has sat from day to day, bringing daily to light the 
foolish, mean, and wicked system of hired violence.and persecution 
adopted by too many of the Unions, brickmakers especially, for 
the supposed defence of the interests of the men. ‘There has been 
a bad railway accident on the Midland line, near Chapel le 
Frith, attended with some loss of life; and a little collision on the 
Thames, of which the papers have made the most. ‘The man (John 
Wiggins) charged with the murder of Agnes Oakes, at Lime- 
house, and who tried to make out that she had cut her own 
throat, which medical evidence showed to be hardly possible, 
has been committed for trial. ‘The fresh reports of the harvest 
indicate, on the whole, a good average retupa, though pro- 
bably a little deficient as regards wheat ; hop-picking has begun, 
and the yield is said to be fairly satisfactory. A fraction 
of a gang of London burglars has been captured ; and other 
minute incidents are credibly reported to have occurred ; but the 
papers have fed upon the discussions of the British Association, — 
which they have reported, by the way, remarkably badly,—and on 
extracting in extenso the clerical gossip, called evidence, produced 
before the Ritual Commission, the drift of which, as we have else- 
where shown, is more creditable to the religious activity than to 
the religious intelligence of the Ritualist clergy. 


The King of Prussia met the first North German Parliament 
summoned under the new Federal Constitution on Tuesday last, 
and addressed it with remarkable reticence. Last week—on 
‘Thursday week—the Grand Duke of Baden, the most liberal of the 
Sovereigns of the South German States, had met and addressed 
his own little Parliament with remarkable openness and candour, 
and the frankness of the little monarch must be used to interpret 
the reserve of the great one. The Grand Duke of Baden to!d his 
Parliament that all his efforts should be openly directed *‘ to form- 
ing a national Union, under Prussia, with the North German Con- 
federation.” ‘‘I and my faithful people will willingly make the 
sacrifices inseparabl¥ connected with entry into this Union.” He 
congratulates his people on the treaty of offensive and defensive 
alliance with Prussia, concluded last year after the termina- 
tion of the war. ‘Thanks to this convention,” he says signi- 
ficantly, ‘‘the first and, most important national demand is 
fulfilled, defence against every foreign attack by the united powers 
of all under one leader.” ‘The Duke asks for means to effect 
‘**the introduction of the North German system of defence ;” 
he wishes to ensure the assimilation of the South German system 
of postage, telegraphy, weights and measures, and coinage, to that 
of the Northera Federation. In short, he wants the South German 
States to follow voluntarily in the path of national legislation 
proposed to the North German Parliament by King William. His 
speech was the natural answer of the Liberal party in South 
Germany to the Salzburg meeting, and to the broad hints of the 
Ministerial papers in France that the Treaty of Prague marks the 
ne plus ultra of German extension. 


King William’s speech to his first Federal Parliament was “a 





He did not even glance at the appearance of 
He did not so much as suggest that a time 
might come when the Main would cease to be even the nominal 


model of reticence. 
foreign dictation. 


boundary of his new Federation. With wise self-restraint, he 
descanted simply on the work of legislation necessary to amalga- 
mate the Northern Bund into a true nation. His only allusion 
to anything further was his expression of satisfaction that the 
special Zollverein or Customs’ Parliameut will include repre- 
sentatives of the South German as well as the North German 
States. He proposes to his Parliament legislation ‘on free- 
dom of settlement,” military service, abolition of passports, 
assimilation of weights and measures and postage, and on 
North German consulates, in short, a course of legislation 
intended ‘to accommodate special interests to those of a more 
general and national character.” He concludes by saying ‘it is. 
a work of peace to which you are called, and I trust that with 
God’s blessing the Fatherland will enjoy in peace the fruits of your- 
labour.” Whether the immediate result be peace or not, which. 
does not depend on him, the King is no doubt right. The saying 
‘“« [’ Empire, c'est la paix” was so empty because the Empire was 
a yoke imposed, and not the fruit of a great popular craving 
for unity. The united German people will really be more power- 
ful, and, therefore, open to less aggressive uses, than the fractions 
into which it has hitherto been divided. 


The International Congress of Working-Men at Lausanne and 
the Peace Congress at Geneva seem to have been singularly futile 
and useless,—perhaps, almost as much so as the Pan-Anglican 
Synod of the week after next promises to be. The former (Work- 
ing-Men’s International Congress) have had a great discussion 
about co-operative associations, which the Committee believe to- 
involve the danger of creating an inferior working class within 
the working class. An English workman acquainted with the 
operation of the co-operative principle in Messrs. Briggs’ colliery 
combated this view, and showed that the effect of the co-opera- 
tive principle was to give the workman as well as the capitalist 
a direct share in the advantages of machinery, and all the improve- 
ments effected by more powerful instruments of production. This 
view impressed the Congress, which, however, was hairbrained 
enough to carry mutually destructive resolutions, first affirming 
the existence of great dangers in co-operative associations, and 
then affirming that they will vanish before they can seriousiy 
endanger the class whom they threaten. The Bishops will probably 
beat that; but it will take Bishops to do it. 


The Geneva Congress has been still more incoherent. Assem- 
bled to promote universal peace, it seems to have been chiefly 
successful in eliciting speeches showing what needs destruction 
before peace can begin. Garibaldi, on arriving there on Sunday 
night, explained that he wished to see Geneva strike down the 
Papacy. “Geneva had long ago the boldness to attack in front. 
that pestilential institution called the Papacy. You are justly 
proud of having been the first to strike Papal Rome, that centre 
of idolatry and corruption. You have given the first blow to the 
monster, I ask you to strike it down. Italy is behind your noble 
country. She has endured 300 years of slavery which you have 
not known. It is therefore for us to go to Rome, and we shall go 
soon!” An International .Var Congress could not have begun 
better. M. Lemonnier after vards in a speech to the Peace Con- 
gress explained how they hoped to get at peace, “‘ The repub- 
lican system of government alone could ensure it,”—on which 
Garibaldi publicly embraced M.Lemonnier. Garibaldi himself made 
a speech, in which, after repeating a short creed,—which we ex- 
tract elsewhere,—he declared that ‘ slaves have the right to fight 
tyrants,—it is the only case in which I support war,” a state- 
ment which, in its anti-religious context, had the effect of throw- 
ing even the ready-made chaos of that Congress into confusion. 
‘The Congress subsequently quarrelled about removing the flag of 
France, as representing a despot. Garibaldi, with that delicacy 
of feeling which in him so ofteu follows an imprudence, seeing 
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recriminations and reproaches,—a typical fate for a Peace Con- 
gress the leaders of which prescribed preliminary war as the 


golden way to peace. 





The Archbishop of Canterbury —or some one else—has already 
sketched out for the Pan- Anglican Synod, which is to meet at Lam- 
beth on the 24th, 25th, and 26th of September, a programme of pro- 
ceedings. 
Archbishop is to deliver an address as President, and then the Synod 
is to discuss a resolution which starts with describing as their basis of 
creed “ the faith of the primitive and undivided Church, as based 
upon Scripture, defined by the first four General Councils, and re- 
affirmed by the Fathers of the Reformation,” and goes on to lament 
the divisions in the Christian Church, and to prescribe individual 
faith, prayer, and charity as the best remedy. ‘The Bishops are 
then to resolve on giving notice to each other of all newly 
created sees, &c., and to agree on a form of * letters commen- 
datory,” which migratory clergymen can take with them as 
testimonials. The second day is to be given to discussing the 
discipline of colonial Churches as between suffragan bishops and 
metropolitans,—apparently in Bishop Gray’s interest. ‘The third 
day is to be given to the discipline of missionaries, who are to be 
recommended to bind themselves by voluntary contract to obey 
the bishop of their diocese, ‘subject always to their obedience 
to such written instructions as may be sent to them by those in 
authority at home” (is it the S. P. G. which is to override the 
local bishop?), and then the Bishops are to give thanks to God 
for having di:cussed all these matters—which we hope they may 
be able to do sincerely. 

An amusing correspondence, the political meaning of which we 
have elsewhere discussed, has been published this week, between 
President Johnson and General Grant, on the removal of General 
Sheridan. Mr. Johnson orders his removal, and asks General 
Grant for any observations thereon, on which General Grant 
protests very strongly against the step in these words :—“TI am 
pleased to avail myself of this invitation to urge—earnestly urge 
—urge in the name of a patriotic people, who have sacrificed 
hundreds of thousands of loyal lives and thousands of millions of 
treasure to preserve the Union of this country, that this order be 
not insisted on. It is unmistakably the expressed wish of the 
country that General Sheridan be not removed from his present 
command. This is a Republic, where the will of the people is the 
law of the land. I beg that their voice may be heard. General 
Sheridan has performed his duties faithfully and intelligently,” &c., 
all which Mr. Johnson traverses, and removes General Sheridan. 
But what strikes us about the form of General Grant’s protest is, 
the much greater prominence he gives to the assumed ‘ will of 
the people ” than to the reasons which have determined that will. 
He ventriloguizes for ‘‘ this Republic” just as Englishmen are | 
already beginning to ventriloquize for what they call “ public | 
opinion.” He prophesies in the name of that half known quantity, | 
“a patriotic people,”—and this, though in this particular case he 
himself knows far better what ought to have weighed with the 
patriotic people than any one of them could do. However, his 
letter is a very good one, and has won him unusual popularity. If 
Mr. Johnson is removed, General Grant will supplant him, If he 
stays, it is supposed General Grant will succeed him. 











Mr. Johnson has not only dismissed General Sheridan and 
General Sickles for their Radical policy, but has dismissed 


The first day the Bishop of Illinois is to preach, and the | 


age of 11, when he was a boy at school, innocent of mathematics, 
fiying kites, and constructing toy waterwheels. Next, there is no 
English evidence that Newton ever wrote to Pascal in his life. 
Again, Newtou’s handwriting and signature are not those of the 
forgery, which sometimes makes him sign himself ‘*‘ Newton,” as if 
| he were a peer. Again, an’ experiment with coffee is mentioned 
| by Pascal, but coffee was unknown in France in Pascal’s time. 
; Again, Newton is made to write in French, which he could not 
write, and could not read without a dictionary,—all his foreign 
correspondence is in Latin. He is made to express “ eternal” 
gratitude to Pascal,—a word impossible to an Englishman. If 
Sir David is right, as seems pretty certain, the forgery is a labori- 
ous and wholesale one, as it seems to include letters from twenty or 
thirty different men of the highest eminence of that day, and 800 
documents professing to be in Pascal's handwriting, as well as the 
Newton letters. 

Perhaps the most interesting paper of the Dundee meeting to 
unscientific men was Sir John Lubbock’s on the early condition 
of man, being intended to answer Archbishop Whately’s argu- 
ment that no community ever did or could emerge unassisted from 
a state of utter barbarism into anything that can be called civili- 
zation. Whately meant his argument to prove the descent of 
the whole human race from a divinely educated pair, for he 
thought apparently that the degradation of civilized into barbarous 
races could be easily accounted for if the stock were civilized ; but 
that the ascent of barbarous into civilized races could not be 
accounted for if the stock were barbarous. Sir John Lubbock 
argued that we liave no signs of pre-existing civilization among 
any of the most barbarous tribes,—of Australia, New Zealand, 
&ce., —that there would be signs either in the existence of embedded 
pottery, or of tools showing signs of the cultivation of the earth,— 
or of the bones of domesticated animals, showing signs of the life 
of herdsmen,—or of the flora of civilized communities, or of some 
other sign of arts now extinct. Secondly, Sir John Lubbock 
showed that we do see progress in tribes now called barbarous. 
The Andaman islanders have invented for themselves outriggers, 
the Wajiji negroes have learned to make brass, &c. On the whole, 
his argument was very complete. We should have thought, too, 
both religion generally, and the Bible in particular, more interested 
in showing that God educates and improves men from age to age, 
than that degradation is more “natural” than progress. As for 
‘¢ unassisted ” barbarians, what barbarians can be unassisted from 
above? How can you eliminate God ? 


Encouraged by this admirable and successful paper, Sir John 
Lubbock’s friends and admirers were unwise enough to hold a 
private meeting at Dundee to support his claims-as candidate for 
the University of London,—only one elector of that University, 
Dr. Odling, being, as far as we can make out, present. Dr. Tyndall 
was in the chair. Sir W. Thompson, Professor Wheatstone, 
Professor Sylvester, Professor Sbarpey, Professor Ansted, Dr. 
Williamson, Dr. Turner, and other distinguished men came to- 
gether, to resolve that ‘‘ those who are interested in science should 
do all in their power to secure Sir J. Lubbock’s election.” Sir John 
Lubbock’s scientific friends love him, ‘‘not wisely, but too well.” 
No constituency likes the interference of an external body, how- 
ever distinguished, in its elections. If Mr. Bagehot were to get 
a meeting of distinguished statesmen not belonging to the con- 
stituency to urge his claims, or Mr. Quain were to get an opinion 
in his favour signed by Sir Roundell Palmer and Sir R. P. 
Collier, or Dr. Wood brought up a round robin for his return 





General Howard,—the Havelock of the American War, but 
a man of less stern and perhaps sweeter religious nature than 
Havelock,—from the care of the Freedmen’s Bureau, and sent him 
to preside over the wilderness of Walrussia. This has deeply 
offended the whole feeling of the North, and especially the reli- 
gious and philanthropic part of society, to whom General Howard 
was a true hero. He had shown great ability and wonderful 
patience in working an institution open to desperate gbuses, and 
had made it an instrument of-immense good. But Mr. Johnson 


signed by a conference of eminent Independent ministers outside 
the University, they would lose rather than gain by the manceuvre ; 
and so probably will Sir John Lubbock. 


Who, except naturalists, had ever heard, before the meeting of 
the British Association on Tuesday, that British estates are in 
great danger of suffering seriously in value from the agency of 
voles? Qne accomplished man in our hearing,—no doubt he was 
a Tory of the high episcopalian set,—seriously argued that the 





can do as he likes,—till Congress meets again. 


There has been one strictly literary discussion in the British 
Association on the genuineness of a correspondence which has been 
discovered or invented, or more probably first invented and then 
discovered, between Newton and Pascal, and which is now in the 
possession of a French gentleman, M. @hasles, who seems to have 
an honest faith in it. Sir David Brewster showed pretty conclu- 
sively that the correspondence is a pure forgery, the motive of 
which probably was to make it appear that Pascal suggested to 
Newton his discovery of the law of gravitation. Sir David 
Brewster first showed that the correspondence assumes Sir Isaac 
Newton to have written on the Infinitesimal Calculus at the early 


reading ought to be “ votes,” from which British estates were 
clearly in imminent danger. Votes, however, threaten land in 
| general; voles, as it seems, only trees; for we are told that the 
| plantations at Drumlanrig have been destroyed by a species of 
| vole, and that a vole is a creature something like a mouse, ‘‘ but 
| more closely related to the beaver tribe.” It appears that the true 
| remedy for voles is weasels and birds of prey, which are destroyed 
|recklessly by game preservers, in order to prevent their depre- 
| dations on game. Dr. Grierson says “voles are naturally harm- 
| less, unless allowed to grow to great numbers by the destruction of 
| the natural police of the forest,” viz., birds or other animals of 


' prey. 
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We learn from the Dundee Advertizer that the Anthropological 
‘Society, which for some years back has been striving to make up 
for the absence of scientific names from its list of members by 
creating unscientific disturbances at meetings of the British 
Association, has been led into a somewhat ignominious fiasco 
at the annual gathering of the Association. It is to be 
hoped that this society will henceforward leave Polygenism 
and the negro alone, and cease to weary the world with their 
base comparisons. Last year, at Nottingham, Mr. Huxley, 
who has, as he very well may have, more faith than most Bishops 
and Canons in the principle that nothing ever has a free course 
and is glorified unless it deserves it, induced the Association to 
give the Anthropologists a department to themselves, where they 
should and did have full opportunity to display their real claims. 
But somehow the Anthropologists seem to have found this plan 
of open ventilation too bracing for their nerves, and under what 
we observe is called ‘‘a misapprehension,” they resumed their old 
réle of martyrs, and actually held an indignation meeting to com- 
plain of being unfairly repressed, &c. ‘I'he secretary of the sec- 
tion concerned, Mr. Tristram, the traveller, writes a letter to that 
department in form. Hall in brick and mortar, drafts of resolu- 
tions, &c., had all been prepared for the Anthropologists, and had 
been, and were, waiting only to be asked for, and to be taken 
possession of. A second or third meeting had now to be held, to 
correct by a public retractation the ‘‘ misapprehension ” which 
had occasioned the first to be called, and the outside world has 
come to see that an Anthropological Society may, like a Tory 
Ministry, drag its adherents for a long while along tortuous 
roads, to end finally with making them “ take a leap in the dark,” 
—and into the mire. 


The President chosen for next year is one of the most eminent 
of living botanists, Dr. Hooker, of Kew; and Norwich is to be 
the place of meeting, Dr. Dalrymple urging its claims on the 
ground of its deep barbarism, which cries out for enlightenment, 
and also of its barbarous virtue of hospitality. The meeting is 
to be held earlier next year—in August. 


Mr. W. E. Forster has been speaking to his constituents at 
Bradford, on occasion of laying the first stone of the ‘l'radesmen’s 
Benevolent Association there. Of course it was not an oppor- 
tunity for a party speech, and Mr. Forster used it chiefly to con- 
gratulate Europe on the rise of a strong Germany, to compliment 
Lord Stanley on his foreign policy, and to justify Parliament for 
not having altered the law of limited liability, in consequence of 
the many frauds to the advantage of which it had been turned. 
The chief cause of the suffering was, he said very justly, that 
** people without a knowledge of business had tried to get the 
profits of business,” and, of course, had been cheated. ‘It 
was impossible for Parliament to supply the want of prudence.” 
He concluded with a sentiment rather more favourable to /aissez- 
faire than is usual with Mr. Forster,—‘‘ Parliament could do 
but little ; they could carry free trade ; they could punish crime ; 
they might do something perhaps for the education of the whole 
country,”—but the rest must be all done by individual effort, 
without organization. That is a great under-statement of the 
case. 


On Tuesday night there was a great Liberal Reform meeting 
at Carlisle, where the speakers, Mr. Edmund Potter, Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson, &c., exhibited that not perhaps unnatural embarrassment 
which the Liberal party all over the kingdom feels in treating of 
the new Reform Act, and which it must be a great enjoyment to 
Mr. Disraeli to observe. The only party-comfort the Liberals 
seem to have is in Lord Derby’s candid and modest admissiou 
that it is a ‘‘leap in the dark” which he as a statesman has 
recommended to his Sovereign ; and of that they make the most. 
It is easy to criticize Mr. Disraeli’s personal morality, but the 
embarrassment of the situation is the tone in which Liberals should 
address their constituents on the result. If they are joyous, it 
follows that the Tories have deserved gratitude, at least from the 





people; if they are doleful, it follows that they don’t really trust 
the new electors,—which in five cases out of ten they don’t, and | 
have no reason to do,—but still it is not a popular tone of mind 
to display. ‘The general consequence is, that in a political sense 
they do something very like Mr. Ernest Schulz in his Masks and | 
Faces, when he cries on one side of his face and laughs on the | 
other. Mr. Potter and Sir Wilfrid Lawson rendered this com- | 
posite expression on Tuesday night with considerable success. 


Lopez has given his explanation of the treachery with which he 
has been charged in betraying Maximilian to the Liberals. His 


assertion is, in effect, that the Emperor's case was desperate ; that 
the Emperor had asked for a free pass for himself and suite 
and the Empress’s regiment; that Lopez was sent to negotiate 
this, and was refused ; that after he had given his answer to the 
disappointed Emperor he went the round of the lines to put his 
troops on their guard; that in the confusion of his mind he 
fell into the enemy’s hands, and was taken prisoner just before 
they entered Queretaro. The suspicious element in this story is 
that the General should have been the first man seized by the 
enemy, and that he has never been treated with any rigour by the 
Liberals, but is still kept a prisoner, without any apparent inten- 
tion, on their part, of trying him. 


A very amusing letter in yesterday's Pall Mall, from “‘ A Lady 
of a Certain Age,” describes a new dodge for getting timid women 
to buy ‘‘ specifics,” for effecting nothing, at an enormous cost. 
The lady went, according to her own account, to a fashionable 
hairdresser's at a fashionable watering-place. While her hair was 
being combed or cut, the young man in attendance started, asked 
her if she was aware her hair would be quite grey in three 
months, applied a magnifying glass, and assured her again 
that such would be inevitably the result; but, he added 
kindly, that an immediate application of one of his specifics 
—specific No. 2— would arrest and prevent this disaster, 
specific No. 2 costing from 7s. 6d. to a guinea a bottle. While 
she was still there a very young lady came in. A ‘still taller 
and more dignified person” was appointed to operate upon her 
hair,—and nerves,—and she was threatened with speedy baldness 
if she did not apply specific No. 1, price a guinea. In another 
fashionable hairdresser’s shop of the same town to which, after 
this experience, our heroine went from laudable curiosity, she and 
a friend were threatened with precisely similar results—magnifying- 
glasses being as before applied to their hair, and pseudo-scientific 
nonsense talked about it by the young men. ‘The lady adds that 
these hairdresser’s attendants get a fourth of the price of what- 
ever cosmetics of the kind they sell. 


An English working-man—one of the many enabled by Mr. 
Hodgson’s Pratt’s thoughtful and benevolent plan to see the manu- 
factures of the Paris Exhibition critically,—sends to the Times of 
yesterday a report, which seems to us more able and lucid in descrip- 
tion than all the wearisome special correspondences with which the 
various daily papers have nauseated us. He is very strong in 
favour of a higher scientific education for working men, and says 
that there is far less of a chasm between the French designer 
and executor—the artist and artizan—than between the English ; 
and that they much ofteuer meet in the same person. 


Considerable inactivity has prevailed in the market for all 
National Securities this week; nevertheless, scarcely any change 
has taken place in the quotations. Yesterday, Consols for money 
left off at 948 3; ditto, for account, 943 }; Reduced and New 
Three per Ceuts., 93 to 934 ; Exchequer Bills, 26s. to 303. prem. 
A heavy fall has taken place in the value of Bank Stock, the last 
price being 246, although the dividend declared for the past half- 
year is 4} per cent. Indian Stocks, &c., have commanded very little 
attention. India Stock, 220 to 222; ditto, Five per Cents., 112} 
to 113}; ditto, Bonds, 65s. to 703. prem. Foreign Bonds and 
Railway Shares have tended upwards. Money has been in limited 
request at 1} per cent. for the best short paper. The stock of 
coin and bullion in the Bank of England is 24,348,532/.; in the 
Bank of France, 38,809,846. 


The closing prices of the leading Foreign Securities yesterday 


and on Friday week are subjoined :— 
Friday, Sept. 6. Friday, Sept. 13. 
a li} 


Mexican ow ee oe ee ee ee 153 
Spanish Passives ee oe ee ee ee 195 oe 2) 
Do. Certificates .. am oe ee oe 155 oe 16} 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1853 .. ee . 6) oe 53 
ma - 352 mw a oy “ 6s 
United States 5.20's .. eo ‘“ oe ee 734 oe ius 


Yesterday and on Friday week the leading British Railways 


left off at the annexed quotations :— 
Friday, Sept. 6. Friday, Sept. 13. 


Great Eastern .. ee oo oo oo ° 3g 303 
Great Northera se oe oe oe oe 113 x. d... 12 
Great Western.. ai oo 80 ot oe oe i 48} d 
Lancashire and Yorkshire .. oo se ee 274 oe 27 
London and Brighton oe oe oe oe oly +e 62} 
Loudon and North-Western on =? se ll4jx.d... 114} 
London and South-Westera oe os oe 85 xd... 82 
London, Chatham, and Dover «www 133 : is} 


Metropolitau .. sa +o . 
Midlaud.. oe oo « oe 
North-Eastere, Berwick .« oo 

Do. York... « - 
South-Kastera oe oe oe 


®@eeee 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


— 
GENEVA AND LAMBETH. 


expressed by the French flag which caused the great quarrel 
and rupture when Republicans proposed to remove it on 
account of the imperial absolutism with which it is now 
connected. The popular mind loves symbols better than 


F the white-surpliced and mitred ecclesiastics who are now | words, when it is deeply impregnated with the ideas sym- 


flocking and fluttering softly, in groups of dove-like 
movement, towards Lambeth, would but alter the subject of 


bolized. The truth is, that the symbolism of the modern 


| sacerdotalism, not only Roman but English, expresses ideas, 


one of their days’ discussions from the very mild milk-and-water | strange, alien, suspected, in the popular mind, while the 
topics that have been arranged for them, to an honest and | symbolism of democracy, fraternity, and nationality excites 


earnest interchange of opinion on the meaning of that chaotic 
but rather more animated Congress which has just broken 
up in confusion at Geneva! Certainly the gospel preached 
to it by its strange evangelist, nay, even its symbol, his 
red shirt, excites more stir in the hearts of the poor than 
the brightest chasuble of St. Alban’s or St. Barnabas has 
succeeded in awakening. And these good, pious Bishops 
might flit home again after such a discussion with more 
gain than we fear they are likely to get, even if they pass 
that very thrilling resolution to send “letters commendatory” 
on behalf of clergymen visiting other dioceses than those to 
which they belong. Garibaldi came with no “letter commen- 
datory” beyond his red shirt, his revolutionary reputation, and 
his military achievements, to this chaotic assembly at Geneva, 
preached to it a very startling gospel indeed, very much like 
that of Shelley’s Levolt of Islam, threw the democratic friends 
of peace, no doubt, into wild confusion, and yet thrilled 
thousands of rough labouring men’s hearts with some vague 
passionate impulse towards “fraternity,” and, we fear, rage 
against all formal religion, before he left. Now the thousands 
who hung on his strange, feverish, visionary words, were 
representatives as much of our own labouring classes as of 
those of France, or Germany, or Switzerland. As our worthy 
prelates know very well, if they would think of it, Garibaldi’s 
name excites a thrill of passion in our own people far more 
akin to that of religious enthusiasm than any religious teacher 
we have. Yet while he propounds his religion of humanity, 
with its curious mixture of emotions, its mildness and its 
wrath, amidst the fervent applause of the people on whom 
our future depends, the prelates are gathering softly and 
blandly to discuss with the venerable Archbishop of Canterbury 
how they may prevent unauthorized clergymen from palming 
themselves off in foreign dioceses for what they are not, and 
how Colonial Metropolitans are to get obeyed by Colonial 
suffragans, 

Here are our Bishops starting fair and softly from “ the 
faith of the primitive and undivided Church, as based on 
Scripture, defined by the first four General Councils, and re- 
affirmed by the Fathers of the English Reformation ;” and 
there is the most popular man of the age preaching with im- 
mense acceptance to one of the greatest multitudes ever 
assembled, “of every tongue and every language,” if not 
“under heaven” yet in Europe, the following pithy and 
terribly anarchic creed :— 

1. All nations are sisters. 

2. War between them is impossible. 


3. All quarrels between nations will be judged by the Congress. 

4, The members of the Congress are chosen by democratic societies 
of every nation. 

5. Each nation shall have but one member in the permanent Con- 
gress. Absolutism shall be replaced by the right of peoples. 

6. The Papacy should be overthrown. (Loud Cheers.) 

7. The religion of God is adopted by the Congress, and every 
member promises to propagate it over the globe. (No, no.) (By religion 
of God, I mean the religion of truth and reason.) 

8. The priesthood of revelations and ignorance shall be replaced by 
that of genius, scionce, and intelligence. 

9. The religion of God to be diffused by education, and by the 
creation of an honest republican government. 


Now, we don’t want our good Bishops to discuss these won- 


derful propositions. We have a pretty good notion what they 
would say; and to ask the priests of revelation to enter seri- 


vague enthusiasm, and when seen, as in Garibaldi, in its sim- 
plest, purest, and most disinterested form, rouses even raptures: 
of popular tenderness. 

And yet we of course do not hold, and probably few of our 
readers hold, that Garibaldi (who is a close approximation, 
as we remarked years ago, to Shelley’s ideal figure of Laon 
in the Revolt of Islam), is in the least degree fit to teach the 
people in whom his unregulated, poetic, impulsive, dreamy 
humanitarianism excites such strange gushes of feeling. A 
man who explains away God into “ truth and reason,” instead 
of finding the basis of truth and reason in God, who finds only 
ignorance in Revelation, and would substitute a vague ecstasy 
of fraternal feeling for all the various and complex anxieties 
of moral law and government, is not one to teach anybody ex- 
cept English Bishops,—profoundly as he stirs the heart of the 
multitude. But English Bishops, we must say, we think he 
could teach a good deal. If, instead of discussing that 
profoundly exciting subject of “letters commendatory ” for 
travelling clergy, they would ask themselves how to get a. 
letter commendatory to the heart of the people such as 
Garibaldi carries with him, we think they might profit a 
little more by the Lambeth meeting. Not that we want to 
hear the mellifluous stream of 8. Oxon.’s eloquence on such 
a subject. Any one could anticipate that. But from a bishop 
who has had hard realities to deal with half his life,— 
from a man like Bishop Selwyn, who has carried a brooding 
faith in Christ through trials and difficulties such as fed St. 
Paul’s faith,—one would like to hear some discussion of 
the reasons why our decent and seemly Church has so 
little power of feeding that passionate faith in human 
brotherhood,—the /raternité which the great French Re- 
volution really believed in, in spite of its bloody denial 
of its own faith,—to which heroes like Garibaldi appeal. 
Whatever be the reason of our failure,—and we can imagine. 
no one better situated to feel the failure in all its force than the 
venerable gentlemen in lawn sleeves about to assemble at Lam- 
beth,—it is clearly not due to the absence of this passion of fra— 
ternity in what our prelates call “the primitive and undivided. 
Church.” Garibaldi, with all his self-willed and Shelley-like 
unbelief,—with all his ardours for concentrating on man the 
love he refuses to God,—shows, in the grain of his lofty sim- 
plicity, disinterestedness, and “enthusiasm of humanity,” 
more of the all-embracing, insatiable love of our Lord's cha-- 
racter than almost any bishop or priest among us. No doubt 
this is but one feature in the Christian character. No doubt 
the reverence for law, the calm self-restraint, the regulated 
patience of the Christian character,—that side of it which 
opens the mind to the sense of divine government,—is 
remarkably wanting in Garibaldi. But we are not asking the 
Bishops to criticize Garibaldi, but by the help of studying 
Garibaldi, and his strange power of access to the heart of the 
people of our time, to criticize themselves. When such a man 
announces as a chief article of his creed that for “the priest- 
hood of revelations and ignorance ’’ should be substituted “ the 
priesthood of reason, genius, and knowledge,” and the multi- 
tude surges with applause, it does seem strange that rulers of 
the Church who have come hither from the other hemisphere, 
and left their flocks for half a year at Jeast, to take counsel 
with each other on the prospects of their Church, should 





devote their time to discuss these dry matters of discipline, 








ously on refuting the eighth article of Garibaldi’s weed would | which do not even touch the question why the Church of 
be childish. But we should like to hear them discuss how it is | England has lost all, or almost all, that magnetic attraction 
that this passionate cry of fraternity is again rising up in such | for the masses of the people, by which “the primitive and 
fierce contradiction to the Christian priesthood, and whether | undivided Church” conquered. 

it is true or not that this phenomenon really owes its chief | There is to us something very painful in the contrast between 
importance to what our mild Synod will call “Roman super- | the Geneva and the Lambeth Conferences. In the one we have a 
stition.”” We suspect they would find an immense amount of | a few ill considered, passionate, enthusiastic, iconoclastic words, 
the same feeling in England towards our own milder and | going straight to the heart of a multitude, throwing a Con- 
more pious sacerdotalism. What is it that is raising so angry | gress that had never any element of usefulness in it into wild 
a cry against the chasubles and albs and stoles of our English | confusion, but still finding an echo in thousands and thousands 
Ritualists? Not any dislike tosymbolism. Why, in this very | of restless hearts. In the other, we have the promise of a 
Congress at Geneva it was the symbolism of fervent revolution | few solemn, tame, formal discussions, to be conducted by 
expressed by Garibaldi’s red shirt which excited most of the | dignified men, in a carefully regulated order,—discussions 
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Church,—and the result of which will, and must be, simply 
nil. Nobody who is not an Anglican clergyman cares a 
rush about the matter, and many who are very earnest 
Anglican clergymen care just as little. The ill regulated 
evangelists have all the life and warmth and heat to them- 
selves. The regulated evangelists come flocking over the whole 
diameter of the globe, to confess that they have nothing to 
say to each other which can by a possibility stimulate one 
additional current of human love or thought. They will go 
through all the proper forms in the most proper and solemn 
way, and will talk of “letters commendatory,” and suffragan 
subordination to Metropolitans, and the oaths of obedience 
missionaries ought to take, and will be addressed by the 
Bishop of Illinois, and blessed by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and will pass three formal resolutions, and will flit 
away, each back to his blameless home, and leave all just as it 
was before ;—the millions of Europe preferring still, a thousand 
times, to listen to the great Red Shirt, with his passionate out- 
burst of patriotic fraternities, to hearing the whispered babble 
of the mild, lawn-sleeved, white-surpliced men who call them- 
selves “rulers” of the Church of the Son of Man. 





PRUSSIAN RETICENCE. 


HE Grand Duke of Baden’s speech to his Parliament cer- 
tainly looks as if the time were coming when what we may 
now fairly call the Kingdom of North Germany would resemble 
a still better kingdom, in one respect at least, and that perhaps 
not entirely accidentally. We mean in respect of “suffering 
violence, and the violent taking it by force.” The Grand 
Duke of Baden is as eager to press into the Northern Confede- 
ration as the Salzburg allies are to keep him out of it. But 
while the Duke of Baden expresses this ardent yearning for 
himself and his people, and announces pointedly and menac- 
ingly to France that the South German States are determined 
to give all their heart to “the defence of German soil 
against every foreign attack, by the united powers of all under 
one leader” viz., the King of Prussia, it is not alittle remark- 
able that the King of Prussia himself, in opening his first 
North German Parliament, abstains entirely from a word of 
reference to the dissatisfaction of external Powers, or the 
devotion of his external allies. Nothing can be more reti- 
«ent,—it is the reticence of strength, more than of prudence, 
—than King William’s speech to his new organization. He 
believes, and we think more than believes, sees, that his 
natural and true policy is, for the present at least, entirely to 
ignore all the external pressure, whether friendly or hostile, 
which is brought to bear upon the New Confederation. He 
must ignore the friendly pressure, such pressure as the Duke 
of Baden’s, because it is of all things the most important that 
whenever South Germany comes in, Europe should see that 
the impulse came unsolicited, quite spontaneously, from 
South Germany, and was not due to any scheming or 
threatening of Prussia’s. If the great crystallization takes 
place,—as it will do, if Prussia is quiet and holds her tongue,— 
by virtue of the mere strength of German feeling, clamouring to 
be admitted to the new Confederation, Prussia gains vastly 
by letting that fact be forced upon the observation of the 
whole world. It absolves the King of Prussia wholly from 
any charge of ambition, if every one sees that he is 
not the petitioner, but the petitioned. And it tends not 
a little also to reassure all the impartial minds in Europe 
as to the results of the unification of Germany when they see 
that the impulse towards unity does not come from the centre, 
but from the circumference,—that it is not due to the central 
statesman who might have in view a policy,—who might choose 
to represent ‘‘a memory and a defeat,”—but to the popular 
craving for national unity, which is not, unless threatened and 
thwarted, in any degree an aggressive instinct. This is what 
Prussia gains by ignoring the friendly pressure of the Grand 
Duke of Baden. She gains still more, perhaps, by ignoring 
the hostile pressure of Austria and France. No mistake could 
be greater than to be surprised into any expressions of irritation 
‘or even criticism which might afford excuse for controversy, 
and make Prussia take the part of apologizing for, #.c., defend- 
ing, amovement which does not depend on her, and ought not 
even to seem to depend on her till it is ripe for her accept- 
ance. Every word of Prussian criticism on the determination 
of other Powers of Europe to keep Prussia to the north 
of the Main would necessarily strengthen the impression 
that Prussia was stimulating the Southern Liberals to action, 
and would be likely, moreover, to give France some better 
pretext for a quarrel than she can otherwise find. At 





present, every step which France takes by way of forbid- 
ding the Union between North and South Germany tends 
to bring it nearerand nearer. The Grand Duke of Baden him- 
self would scarcely have spoken with the fire and emphasis 
he did, but for the Salzburg meeting. Scientific men tell 
you that when water is on the verge of freezing, the 
touch of a needle or any steel point introduced into it 
instantly precipitates the crystallization. The touch of a 
French sword-point would have just that effect on the crys- 
tallization of the German States. But for this purpose 
it is above all things necessary that the sword should be 
produced without any provocation on the part of Prussia. 
Every spontaneous external attempt to dictate to German 
unity, ‘thus far shalt thou go, and no further,’ is 
worth a dozen irritable rejoinders to Prussian arguments. 
An alliance between France and Austria to arrest or pre- 
vent the development of Germany would hasten it more 
than any other event. And to reap the full benefit of all 
these hostile criticisms and combinations, Prussia must keep 
entirely silent herself, and make it clear that they are un- 
warranted by any action or attitude of hers. Both by her 
enemies and her friends Prussia must seem the sought, and 
not the seeker. So will the sympathy with her policy be 
everywhere greatly enhanced, and Europe see that France is 
setting her face against the inevitable,—against that which 
arises from natural laws of popular life and growth, and not 
from any political machinations. 

It is clear, too, that the Prussian statesmen believe that it 
will be the best thing in the world for them to get the new 
North German Constitution into as thorough working order 
as possible,—indeed, to attain by its aid something of the 
power of true national unity for the North German 
States,—before any new element of confusion is intruded 
by the adhesion of the South. The whole of King William’s 
businesslike and reticent speech is occupied with practical 
measures, intended to cement the nationality of the newly 
Federated States. He promises a law on “ freedom of settle- 
ment,” which will, we suppose, allow any citizen of one of 
the Federated States to settle in any other without asking any 
sort of legal permission, or showing what means he has of 
support,—as is often now requisite. The principles of liability 
to military service are to be assimilated throughout the Con- 
federacy. Passports are to be abolished not only between the 
various Northern States, but between North and South too. 
The weights and measures of the Confederated States are to 
be assimilated. The various postage laws of the constituent 
States are to be brought into agreement with the new principle 
of Federal unity. Laws are to be made regulating the Federal 
consulates, which will make North Germans feel when abroad 
that they belong to the new (federated) nationality, and are 
protected by it, not by their petty local governments. More- 
over, the deliberations of the new Federal Parliament and 
Council will be directed, although less effectually, to strengthen 
the feeling of national unity between North and South, as 
well as between the various elements of the Northern 
Union. It will be asked to sanction both the treaties 
of offensive and defensive alliance between the South 
German States and the new Federation, and also the plan 
agreed upon for a Customs’ Parliament, to be elected by 
North and South Germany (the whole Zollverein, in short) 
alike, and which, though it will only debate revenue ques- 
tions, will undoubtedly lay the basis of a national feeling 
and representation that comprehends the South as well as the 
North. Thus, while the new Parliament is to give its whole 
efforts to cementing the North German Union into a united 
nation, it will not be entirely idle even in the direction of 
drawing closer to the South,—though it will take no initia- 
tive in this direction, but only assent to what the Southern 
States have already asked. 

It is not so much because this calm reticence of Prussia’s 
holds out the best hope there is of peace,—for we have too 
strong an impression that France cannot, and will not, permit 
Prussia’s advance south of the Main, whether it be voluntary 
or involuntary on her part, without a struggle sooner or later, 
to be at all sanguine on that head,—as because we seein it a 
pretty sure augury of the sympathy of Europe for Prussia and 
her ultimate victory over all opposition, that we heartily 
rejoice in the cold self-restraint of the Prussian statesmen, 
The stiller and firmer Prussia now stands, the more she will 
attract and the more she will repel,—the more supporting 
and strengthening will be the voluntary adhesion pressed in 
upon her from the South, and the more stimulating and tonic 
will be the voluntary warnings and menaces pressed in upon 
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her from the West. For her, certainly at this crisis, ‘ silence is 
golden;’ and William, thanks, we suppose, to his ablest adviser, 
is earning fairly the title which belonged to a greater and yet 
abler monarch of a neighbouring country, William the Silent. 





WORKING-MEN IN PARLIAMENT. 
‘HERE has been much talk lately about the programme of 
the Liberal party. Statesmen, with more or less vague- 
ness, and journalists, with more or less dogmatism, have 
written on the subject. Everywhere we hear the question 
asked, “‘ What is the Liberal party in the Reformed House of 
Commons to do?’ A very important question, truly, to be 
asked and answered at the proper time, which is after we have 
first asked and answered this, ‘‘ What is the Liberal party in 
the Reformed House of Commons fo be?” This indeed is the 
cardinal fact on which must turn the future of England. No 
one can presume to forecast the operation of the Reform Act 
of 1867 with any degree of confidence ; yet on the drift of its 
operation at the dissolution of the present Parliament it mainly 
depends whether Mr. Lowe’s dreary prophecies or the hopes 
of the popular leaders will be realized. For the Liberal 
party, even from the narrowest party point of view, 
this problem has a peculiar interest. ‘Will the Liberal 
side of the House,” it is asked, “‘receive an overwhelm- 
ing accession of strength?’ Those who regard politics 
as something higher than a game of parties ask, with a still 
keener anxiety, ‘“ Will the Liberal party be changed by 
Household Suffrage, and for the better?” The one ruinous 
defect in the Government of recent years, want of earnestness, 
and readiness to assume a pretence of it, this is what we have 
hoped to see utterly abolished under the new system. Where 
the middle-class Government has been earnest,—in those 
things, that is, where its own interests were intimately con- 
cerned,—it has for good or evil won success. But in legis- 
lating for the nation in a broad sense it has shown deadness 
of heart and palsy of will. We have hoped, therefore, that a 
Parliament which will represent something more than the 
middle class and its interests will take a proportionately 
wider view of politics, will be less disposed to thrust aside 
ideas with contempt and dislike and fear. If, however, the 
new Suffrage gives us only the old falsities under new names, 
only hollow Radicals for hollow Whigs, how are we better 
for the change and its certain inevitable dangers? We should 
be, in this case, farther than ever from our ideal. But we 
are not without assurance that there will be reality in the 
political metamorphosis which the Reform Act will work. We 
are likely to get what we want, and that is new blood. The 
left wing of the Liberal phalanx will be strengthened by the’ 
accession of many sorts of Radicals,—men who simply swallow 
Radical pledges, and bind themselves to follow Mr. Gladstone 
because they think this the creed that “pays” best; men of 
ideas, and enthusiasm for those ideas; and, lastly, men of the 
people. Unless Household Suffrage puts into the House of 
Commons at least a few genuine working-men, to represent the 
real beliefs, wishes, fears, and dislikes of the class which now 
rules England, it must be pronounced a failure. It rests, of 
course, with the working-men themselves to settle this matter, 
to show themselves so far fit to use the power that has been 
so suddenly surrendered to them, to vindicate their political 
character in the face of the nation. Many difficulties impede 
the free choice and free action of the working-men. No doubt 
it will seem easier to many to travel in the old rut, to cram 
Radical pledges down the throats of young Whig or old capital- 
ist candidates, alike destitute of any political creed of their 
own, and ready to accept, without believing or comprehending, 
anything that may purchase a seat. This has been the old 
easy plan, out of which has sprung a Legislature politically the 
most incapable, the most immoral that has ever existed. If 
the working-men are content to hold to this, we can hope for 
little or no real improvement in the character of eur Repre- 
sentative Government. Hollowness, apathy, contempt for 
principles and ideas will be as conspicuous and as mischievous 
in the Householder Parliament as they were in Mr. Lowe’s | 
Fools’ Paradise. 

The political agitation, however, of the past two years has 
had at least one good effect. It has aroused the working 
classes out of that worst kind of pobjtical apathy, which asks | 
for the franchise without knowing or caring how to use it. | 
The workmen have learned a little what political duties are, | 
as well as political rights; while seeking for the latter, they | 
have appreciated the import of the former; and they have 
already evinced a determination to make their representation a 
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reality. In contemplation of the coming election the organi- 
zations of associated labour throughout England, the Trades’ 
Unions and other more strictly political bodies, have taken into 
consideration the necessity of procuring the return of some 
working-men as members for popular constituencies at the gene- 
ralelection. The Unions will, without doubt, be strong enough 
in many large constituencies to effect this object, and if they 
are content to share the representation instead of monopolizing 
it (as for many reasons, pecuniary and other, they are likely to 
be), their endeavours will be hopefully regarded by all Liberals.. 
At Birmingham a local association in connection with the 
Trades has set on foot a movement for securing, if possible, 
the third seat for a representative operative. They proceed 
upon the supposition, probably well founded, that the Conser- 
vative minority will be outnumbered so much that all chance 
for Mr. Sampson Lloyd or any one of his opinions will be lost. 
Accepting this state of parties as the real one, the working- 
men argue that, as Mr. Bright represents “the upper and 
middle classes,”"—rather an unwilling representation, we should 
say,—and Mr. George Dixon the capitalists, the third seat 
should be given to labour. The scheme has so far pro- 
gressed that the amount of salary to be paid to the 
artizan chosen to represent his fellows has been discussed, 
and it has been proposed to raise 500/. a year by the 
voluntary contributions of the operatives for this purpose. 
We shall be surprised if the example of Birmingham be not 
extensively followed. There are several large constituencies 
which could hardly do themselves greater honour than by 
returning working-men. Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds, the 
Tower Hamlets, Southwark, and Lambeth will be under the 
Reform Act essentially working-class constituencies, in which 
the supremacy will be absolutely with the operatives. They 
ought to have enough of self-reliance to dispense in a few 
sufficiently obvious instances with the services of the middle- 
class mediocrities which at present represent them. 

The practical difficulties are yet before the working-men. 
There will no doubt be jealousies and intrigues, like those 
from which the most aristocratic clubs are not exempt, only 
the intrigues will be less skilfully spun, and the jealousies 
more frank and fierce. But workmen are generally shrewd 
enough to discern merit, and to honour it when they see it, 
especially among themselves, in men who are constantly 
under the scrutiny of their companions, and cannot live in 
seclusion. For moral qualities, therefore, we have confidence 
that the workmen’s choice will be a sound one; for intellectual 
qualities we feel that there is no lack of ability, especially of 
political ability, nor even of political thought and reading, 
among the better class of artizans. The Unions, whatever 
their sins,—and we are not their apologists,—give a 
political education. Among their leaders many men might be 
named every way worthy to take a place in the council of the 
nation. And in the highest political qualities—in earnestness, 
directness, and practical insight—the working-man who might 
be chosen to speak for his fellows in Parliament would be 
found, we are sure, many degrees superior to the ordinary 
Philistine M.P., who thinks he is a Radical because he is for 
the ballot and against Church-Rates, who has never grasped 
such a thing as an idea, who growls at Mr. Gladstone, and 
chafes at the very name of Mr. Mill. How many Radicals 
like Mr. Dillwyn (and he is only worth noticing as a type) 
would we gladly give up for one honest, resolute working-man, 
with views probably wrong on many points, but at all events 
his own, not taken up like an overcoat, to be put on or thrown 
off at pleasure, with a political creed centring in some broader 
principle than the abominableness of Church-Rates ! 

Granting, however, that the working-men in Birmingham 
or any other large constituency could light upon such a man 
as we have described to represent them, could find honesty, 
earnestness, political thoroughness, united with sagacity, and 
ability in thinking and speaking, there remains a danger to be 
guarded against, sufficiently obvious, no doubt, to most of our 
readers, but which working-men would require to be distinctly 


| warned. A popular artizan may be all we have said, may be 


the chosen of his fellows, and may, through mere defect in 


| manner, find his influence in Parliament almost a nullity. 


The very necessity of his being paid for his services will have 
a tendency to mark him out in the House of Commons as one 
of a distinct caste. This is inevitable; but its isolating 
power may be overcome by the personal merit of the man him- 
self. If, however, want of breeding be grossly perceptible 
the prejudice will be quickened into activity. Not alone the 
fastidious political lounger from Brookes’s or the Carlton, but 
the ordinary man of culture, the ordinary man of the world, 





fismmamantiti Nici 
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the average Member of Parliament in fact, will shrink from 
the intrusion of an unpleasant and an alien element into the 
House. This mistake is the more to be deprecated, because it 
would be so easily avoided. The standard of good breeding, or 
even of good manners, in the House of Commons is not very 
high ; many respectable M.P.’s do violence to their aspirates and 
vex the shade of Lindley Murray. But there is, after all, a 
certain standard, a certain tone is kept up, and if a small body 
of men, distinguished at the same time by other peculiar 
differences, were markedly below this standard, and out of 
accord with this tone, more than half the advantage we hope 
to gain by having working-men in the House of Commons 
would be lost. For this is quite certain, that the working- 
class members, like the Irish or Scotch Members, will exercise 
influence far more by the social rapport which they will 
establish between their own class and the middle class, than 
by speeches or by votes. It is desirable, then, that a point of 
contact between the spheres which we wish to act and react 
on each other, should be given ; this it is in the power of the 
workmen to give, by returning men who have a certain amount 
of culture, and who will have the manliness to avoid both 
obsequious servility and rude coarseness. Among the leaders 
of the Unions many men might be named, if it were fit to 
name them, who would do no discredit to the House of Com- 
mons. If the working-men are wise enough to choose rightly, 
they will find no difficulty in getting men who will do honour 
to their choice. 





GENERAL GRANT AND MR. JOHNSON. 


HE very remarkable correspondence published this week 

between General Grant and President Johnson, on the 
subject of the President’s order removing General Sheridan 
from the command of the Fifth District (Louisiana and Texas), 
brings before us with singular force the nature of the 
movement which is now going on for remoulding the Consti- 
tution of the United States, and the grave obstructions which 
that movement necessarily encounters. The nature of the 
movement is easily described. The framers of the original 
American Constitution appear to have believed either that they 
should always have Presidents chiefly anxious to consult the 
popular will,—or that it would be a not undesirable thing for 
the popular will only to have what geologists would call a 
catastrophic power to remould the political condition,—that 
is, only every four years. Probably what they really expected 
was that there would be nothing properly catastrophic 
about the quadrennial elections, because the President 
would be far more likely during the whole four years to be 
currying favour with the electors of the next period than 
to be opposing their wishes; and thus they scarcely con- 
sidered the possibility of an interregnum of years elapsing 
between any two decisive exertions of the popular volition. 
What they failed to consider was the chance, first, of having 
the Presidency filled up by an officer never elected, and 
never, perhaps, likely to have been elected, for that office, 
—like Mr. Johnson ;—and next, that in case of any great 
rupture between different sections of the nation, it might 
well be that some President would care more to use his tem- 
porary authority in the interests of his own party,—though 
that party were not the popular party,—than to court popu- 
larity by deferring to the will of the majority. Both these 
untoward influences have been brought to bear on Mr. John- 
son. He never was elected as the popular favourite, and 
never had that mollifying sense of gratitude to the people 
which at least disposes a really popular President to in- 
terpret their will. His original election as Vice-President 
was a mere empty compliment to one of the few remaining 
loyal Southerners. On the other hand, Mr. Johnson is a man 
of fierce party feeling and intense obstinacy, and to him it 
matters infinitely more to have his own way while he can, 
than to win any power or any good opinion for the future by 
giving up his will to the will of the majority. He has never 
once modified his own course more than was absolutely neces- 
sary to prevent a revolution and an immediate downfall, in the 
direction of the changing and rapidly maturing view of the 
people, on the great crisis in which he finds himself. He stands 
as immovable as a rock in the midst of a roaring torrent, and 
when talked to about the will of the people, says in effect, ‘I re- 
present the written Constitution, and the written Constitution 
represents the will of the people, so far as they themselves chose 
to keep things in their own power. You may chafe at me now, 
but it was the will of your forefathers, accepted and ratified 
by yourselves, which put me here to chafe you. And there- 





fore, even in the very act of chafing you, I represent a deeper 
popular will than the popular will which is chafed.’ In other 
words, President Johnson is doing his best so to avail himself 
of the power given him by the paper Constitution, that the 
expressions of popular will in America shall become catastrophic, 
and instead of permanently shaping the action of the Adminis- 
tration, and insensibly exerting a living pressure on the course of 
affairs, shall act only by fits and starts, so far as the President 
has not power to override or resist it. When Congress is in 
session, then it has power by a two-thirds’ majority,—which 
now it can almost always command,—to override Mr. Johnson. 
But directly Congress separates, Mr. Johnson’s power becomes 
active again, and he employs himself in doing as much as 
possible what Congress will wish to undo, and leaving undone 
as much as possible what Congress will wish to do. Not till 
his Presidency ceases will Congress be able to overturn “my 
policy” altogether. In the meantime, “my policy” is a 
mere attempt to stem the policy of Congress, resulting in a 
series of little political eddies and whirlpools very perplexing 
to the military rulers of the five disaffected Southern districts, 
who are carried now this way by Congress, now that by the 
Presidential backwater, like Virgil’s rari nantes in gurgite vasto. 

General Grant, of all men in the North who have no very 
enthusiastic political convictions of their own,—which every- 
thing seems to show General Grant has not,—seems the one 
who has the clearest insight into the uselessly dangerous 
results of this vain struggle with the popular will. He sees 
that in a genuine democracy, the more easily and rapidly the 
Government follows the lead of the people as well in adminis- 
tration as in legislation, the more sober and sensible, on the 
whole, the will of the people is likely to be. He wishes the 
President to act as though he were the index of the electric 
telegraph moved by the currents of popular feeling. The will 
of the people, he says, has clearly shown that it is in favour 
of General Sheridan’s policy in Louisiana, and that it trusts 
General Sheridan himself. ‘No,’ virtually replies Mr. John- 
son, ‘the will of the people did not elect General Sheridan, 
and you have no means of knowing whom it would elect. 
You do know that the will of the people made the Constitu- 
tion under which Iam at the head and am bound to exer- 
cise my own judgment for the good of the nation in the best 
way I can.’ Thus the two men represent in fact the two 
opposite elements in the United States’ Constitution,—Mr. 
Johnson the resisting, dragging element, introduced because 
the framers of the Constitution so greatly distrusted the tem- 
porary and, as it was then feared, capricious exercises and 
expressions of popular will, that they invested one man, at his 
own discretion, with the power to overrule them, often even 
for four years ; General Grant, on the other hand, represent- 
ing the pliant, flexible element, originally intended to be 
represented rather by Congress than by the President,—that 
element of deference to the people which is the life and soul 
of a Democracy, and which, in a pure Democracy like that of 
America rarely indeed finds any one with the wish, even if he 
has the power, to thwart it. 

We cannot doubt for a moment which of these equal in- 
tentions of the original Constitution will conquer in the end, 
nor which ought to conquer, nor that in the very process 
of conquest, the Constitution will probably be so modified 
that a prolonged contest between the people and one man, 
nominally its servant, can never occur again. We shall have, 
in one way or another, Congress providing for its own power 
to change its Executive,—such a power as our own Parlia- 
ment possesses,—whenever it sees good. And we believe 
the result of this change will be not to make the popular 
will more violent and capricious, but more stable and cau- 
tious. With an educated and long-headed people it is only 
resistance, fret, silly opposition, like Mr. Johnson’s which 
is dangerous, in exciting anything like rashness or impa- 
tience. Even under this constant fret, no people ever 
showed themselves less angry or fitful. And, indeed, the 
practical working of a constitutional modification which 
should give the Congress power to suspend or change the 
President at will, would in all probability be, not that it 
would be often exercised, but that it would effect what the 
people wish without being put in action at all. A President 
once aware that he was liable to removal for any obstinate 
resistance to the popular will as expressed by Congress, 
would, like an English constitutional: monarch, assent as a 
matter of course to all schemes of policy which had clearly 
received the national sanction. And in the very rare cases 
where a President had either too strong a will or too scrupulous 
a conscience to acquiesce in what he thought really bad, he 
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would yield of course to the necessity of the case, and resign his 
place. That some such mode of extinguishing the Presidential 
power of resistance to a united Congress will certainly result 
from Mr. Johnson’s obstinacy, almost all careful observers of 
the American conflict admit. 

It is important, however, to observe that even with 
this modification, the American machinery for registering 
the popular wishes and convictions will not be so good or 
so effective as the Parliamentary machinery in England, 
where the personnel of the Government depends not 
directly, but indirectly, on a vote of Parliament. For 
in America the effect of giving this additional power 
to Congress, would be, as we have already pointed out, not 
to change one decisive policy which the people disapprove, 
for another decisive policy which they approve, but to prevent 
the actual Executive ruler from making up his mind at 
all while he is still in doubt as to what the decision of 
the people will be. In other words, you will have a 
ruler of deliberately hesitating policy, of no policy,— till 
that very slow process is completed which we may call the 
crystallization of political opinion among the people. The 
great object of a President who knows that he shall either 
have to change his policy or be removed if he does not 
succeed in agreeing with the people, will be to temporize 
until he can see clearly what the people prefer. Now, we 
hold that this is an evil, if only that it does not give the 
people the means of knowing half so clearly their own minds, 
as a decisive policy of some kind, which they could see in 
operation, even if they ended by utterly disapproving it, would 
do. Mr. Johnson has done badly enough, but he has at least 
educated public opinion in America. Mr. Lincoln would have 
educated it in a different way, by anticipating and going before 
it. But a President who was merely waiting on events, tem- 
porizing for a distinct idea of what the people wished, 
without any idea of his own,—a President, in short, like 
Mr. Buchanan towards the close of his term of office, 
when he had become alarmed at the policy of his 
own party, and was too timid to cast in his lot with the 
opposite party,—a President of that kind actually delays, 
instead of aiding, the crystallization of public opinion. It 
is far better that it should be as it is in England, quite as 
sure a cause of ejection from office that the Prime Minister 
should hesitate, temporize, and not know what to do in 
any great emergency, as that he should do what the nation dis- 
approves, than that it should be,—as it will become, we fear,— 
almost the duty of the Chief Officer of the American Executive to 
hesitate and temporize till he sees how public opinion is setting. 
The conflict of definitely opposite policies between the com- 
petitive leaders of our parliamentary parties does more by 
far to educate public opinion, than public opinion can ever do 
to educate itself. And the defect of a modification of the 
American Constitution which should merely make the 
President removable at pleasure, would be that this would not 
have the effect of identifying the actual ruler in possession 
with any one distinct party in Congress, but rather of tending 
to make him reserve his views as long as possible, and hold 
himself aloof from all parties. Not being a member of Con- 
gress, not being bound to lead debate and express opinion, 
it would be open to a removable President to hang back till 
he sees which way the wind blows. And the worst-result of 
this is, that no two conflicting policies for which rival leaders 
are responsible, and the success of either of which in Congress 
would lead to power, are likely to be plainly put before the 
people in Congressional debates. It is a great pity that the 
President should not be the chief leader of his party in Con- 
gress, liable to removal, like our Prime Minister, only when 
he falls into a minority. Still, that he should be removable 
at the pleasure of Congress at all will be something gained. 
And to that result all the political phenomena in the United 


States seem to tend. 
é 





BAD JUDGES. 


HE qualifications of a good Judge are so high that we can- 
not be surprised at their rarity, and when we remember 

the way in which many Judges are selected, we can hardly 
complain that there are such flagrant examples of unfitness. 
As we observed last week, the Borough Recorders are some- 
times jobbed into their places, and even when fairly chosen 
they are not appointed by those who can test their capacity. 
In the Superior Courts a seat on the Bench is the reward of 
political service. The Bar has had too good an opportunity 





of judging the wisdom of rapid promotions from advocacy in. 





opposition to the cushion of a Chief Justice. But though 
such extreme instances are rare, the general course of 
advancement has been faulty, and if instead of fifteen Judges 
we are to have twenty, it is to be feared that an increase in 
the number of appointments will cause the multiplication of 
jobberies. When people talk of the higher standard of 
judicial capacity which prevailed in their youth, they forget 
that while the work was not so multifarious the Judges 
were fewer. The Government had not so many places to 
give away, and of course the claims of the real chiefs of the 
profession could not be disregarded. Add a junior judge to 
each Court, and you have posts which are not so conspicuous, 
but which are extremely serviceable. A man must have done 
something for the party to be made a Chief Justice. Two or 
three contested elections are enough for a puisné. Yet, 
while the chances are in favour of the first being a man 
of eminence, and great lawyers are often keen politicians, 
the man who merely stands for places is apt to be a mediocrity. 
One can point to judges of this kind, unfortunately, and it is 
not right that judges should be made to be pointed at. There 
is no reason why a man should not be a good lawyer because 
he has strong opinions on Reform. But we have no right to 
assume that he is a good lawyer because he has such opinions, 
and, of the two, his legal qualifications are more important 
than his political ones. The assumption to which we object 
is quite different, and does not follow logically from that we 
have been considering. Even if a man’s politics enable you 
to judge of his law, and the strength of his mind as it is dis- 
played on some points is a promise of general capacity, there 
is nothing to show that one who is willing to spend money 
for his party, is either a political thinker or a fit subject for 
professional advancement. We know something about a man 
who has borne the burden and heat of the day. One who 
comes in at the eleventh hour with a cheque-book in his 
pocket, or after beginning to work has been put out into the 
market-place, as only fit to stand there and idle, does not 
deserve the penny. 

It would, however, be unjust to attribute judicial failures 
exclusively to political appointments. There is no sufficient 
previous test of a man’s fitness for the post of judge in his 
success as an advocate. The talents by which he rises to 
the absolute monopoly of business on his circuit are, perhaps, 
thrown away on the Bench. In cross-examination, for instance, 
the object of a counsel is to confuse the witness and make him 
talk nonsense. Whenever you hear a cross-examiner say, “‘ Now, 
let us understand this clearly,” you know that he wants to throw 
dust in the eyes of the jury, and to prevent that clear under- 
standing which he professes to be promoting. But the duty of a 
judge is to understand the case himself, and to assist the jury 
to acomprehension. Some leading counsel always bully the 
witnesses. A judge who did so would be unworthy of his 
robes. Some counsel are so accustomed to exaggerate that 
they cannot make a speech without moving heaven and earth. 
The first requisite in a judge is calmness. It is not always 
easy for a counsel, on rising to the Bench, to abandon all the 
characteristics he has so long been acquiring. At the Bar, 
too, a man naturally comes in for the largest share of the 
business which he has made his study. One excels in mercan- 
tile cases, and is left to them by the common consent of the 
attorneys ; make him a judge, and he has to try criminals, as 
well as every description of civil causes. Yet not only is 
such a man inexperienced in criminal law, but by the regular 
practice of the Assizes the seniors never show themselves on 
the Crown side. The practice a man gains in criminal law 
depends on the length of time that it takes him to rise from 
two guineas to five or ten. Except in his capacity as Recorder, 
or in the occasional conduct of a heavy prosecution or defence, 
a Queen’s Counsel never sees a prisoner. Such as are not 
Recorders, and have special branches of civil practice, have 
not even that opportunity, and when they become judges, 
they electrify the Bar by their summings-up and sentences. 
Anything we may have said last week against the unpaid 
chairmen of Quarter Sessions is mild, compared with the 
judgments which have been passed deservedly on incompetent 
stipendiaries. But it is an easy and ungracious task to con- 
demn. What we wish to do is to touch on the causes of 
failure, and to suggest a remedy. 

We have already pointed out the waste of power and re- 
sources caused by the excessive subdivision of counties and 
boroughs, and by the capricious allotment of sessions. Would 
it not be an easy change to remodel the legal boundaries, and 
apportion Sessions and Recorders to a certain number of popu- 
lation? Let the appointments be in any responsible hands 
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that may be selected, and let the payment be on such a scale 
as to attract merit and distinction. What we suffer from 
now in our minor appointments is the want of really good 
men, of men whose names are some guarantee of capacity, and 
whose faults might be discussed without an apology. If a 
chairman of Quarter Sessions, or a recorder, or a bench of 
magistrates passes an unjust sentence, who wonders and who 
cares? If Mr. Payne at the Middlesex Sessions allows the 
keeper of a brothel to go free on entering into his own recog- 
nizances, and gives a poor girl eight months’ hard labour for 
acting as the wife of a man who had treated her as his wife, 
again who wonders and who cares? <A deputy-assistant- 
judge, who is appointed by an assistant-judge, who is ap- 
pointed by ratepayers, may feel himself above all responsi- 
bility, as it is always his endeavour to place himself beneath 
contempt. But it is essential that those who have the power 
of vindicating the majesty of the Law should be in a position 
where they may be reached by public opinion, and should 
not be trusted to keep up the dignity of the Law if they 
have none of their own to forego. It seems scarcely worthy 
of anything but a local press to criticize the judgments of 
such a man as Mr. Payne, and one would rather hope that it 
was the dearth of subjects during the vacation that has led to 
his being brought forward for yearly censure. It is just twelve 
months ago since he was captivated by a ballet girl, and was 
complimented on his impressionable nature. We believe he 
made some answer to the charge of susceptibility, but unless 
the charge of cruelty brought against his treatment of 
Augusta Mitchell is met by a second defence, the first will 
have been rendered unnecessary. The case of Augusta Mitchell 
is not one about which we would excite any sympathy. We are 
willing to take a purely legal view of it, and to appeal in sup- 
port of our remarks to the severest of Her Majesty’s Judges. 
A girl, of respectable family, is seduced by a groom, and lives 
with him for some weeks. He leaves money with her, and 
she spends some of it on necessaries. Being prosecuted by 
him for theft, she tells her story, which is confirmed by the 
inquiries of the sessions’ officer, and which leads us to infer 
that she had no intention of stealing. Still, she had no right 
to take the money, and she was found guilty, with a strong 
recommendation to mercy. Mr. Payne, however, was in a 
virtuous mood. While the girl told her story, he kept up a 
running comment on her having bartered her virtue, and then 
robbed her paramour; on her having no right to claim respect- 
ability when she had lived with a groom, and had been re- 
nounced by her own grandfather. In passing sentence, he told 
her that she had committed an offence for which, within his 
recollection, she would have been hanged, and he evidently 
thought that he was treating her mildly in giving her eight 
months’ hard labour. As at the same sessions two other cases 
of larceny were punished with three and four months, an 
indecent assault on a child with six months, and gouging out 
an eye with three, it is not quite clear what is Mr. Payne’s 
criterion. But the severity of the sentence seems to us the 
least part of his offence. A judge has no right to be a common 
scold. Occasionally, when the law cannot punish, two or three 
words of moral reproof are not misplaced, and we have heard 
them used with much effect. But what is the use of lecturing 
a victim on the sinfulness of the conduct which she has so 
bitterly repented? If any one deserved the reproof it was the 
groom. Yet he seems to have left Mr. Payne’s Court without 
a stain on his character. Fortunately for him, the case was 
not defended, and any one who has watched the course of un- 
defended cases, either at sessions or assizes, will know the 
full meaning of this phrase when the judge does not take part 
with the prisoner. Whether it would be well to adopt Mr. 
Fitzjames Stephen’s hint, and assign young counsel to defend 
those prisoners who cannot afford the guinea, is a question 
that must often occur to the frequenters of the Courts, espe- 
cially if they dislike to see justice scamped and the rules of 
evidence violated. But in Mr. Payne’s Court the choice seems 
to lie between a quarrel with the judge and an assault on the 
prisoner. Young barristers would not be equal to the work 
of bandying personalities with the Deputy-Assistant. The 
only remedy is to expose such judgments as often as they 
recur, and to call on the Middlesex ratepayers to move for a 
better legal representative. 

We can hardly hope that anything will be done till there is 
some change in the system. It is almost impossible to get at 
Mr. Payne, and at any other Mr. Paynes that may be scattered 
over the country, except through the newspapers. When the 
newspapers write on such a subject, they are either warned 
not to attack the administration of justice, or accused of 





personal prejudices. That such exposures do cause harm to 
the administration of justice, and lower the regard felt by the 
public for judicial dignity, is only too certain. The tone 
which we were compelled to take in discussing the Toomer 
case, must have been obnoxious to one of the Judges, and may 
have seemed irreverent to others. But if abuses exist in 
any part of our system, the scandal which results from their 
exposure is to be laid at their door, and the longer the con- 
troversy lasts, and the more embittered it grows, the worse for 
those who refused a proper inquiry, and would take no steps 
to alter peacefully what they had to yield to clamour. 








THE RITUALISTIC HUNGER. 

HE evidence given before the Commission on Ritualism is very 
curious reading. It is impossible to conceive wider diver- 
gences and more random views, even amongst the most earnest 
adherents of private judgment, than the extreme Ritualists betray 
as to the grounds and justifications for their ceremonial proceed- 
ings. If one clergyman states that he grounds himself on the 
authority and tradition of the Universal Church, and indalges in 
Ritual practices only when all Catholic Christendom except the 
English Church sets him the example,—the English Prayer 
Book not forbidding,—another, equally eminent, explains that he 
deprecates uniformity altogether, that he wishes there were as 
many different customs as there are localities of different feeling in 
these matters, one keeping to the strictest simplicity and even 
severity of worship, another adopting the most gorgeous rites. 
Thus, the Rev. G. Nugee says he grounds his ritualism on the 
authority of ‘‘ Apostolic times, and the united opinion of the 
Eastern and the Western Churches,” of which he takes any evi- 
dence, ‘‘ as regards incense, and so on,” that he can get. Every 
clergyman in the Church, he thinks, should work up to a type 
‘‘which he has to make out for himself by reading all the 
books upon Ritual that have been published,”—a very large and 
vague obligation, one would think, and likely to produce a some- 
what variable type,—though Mr. Nugee supposes it will lead 
to uniformity, and expressly objects to special local customs,— 
like the Sarum customs,—because, ‘tin the event of anything 
like an effort being made at reunion, it would be a hindrance to 
us.” On the other hand, Mr. Bennett, the Incumbent of Frome, 
and formerly clergyman at St. Barnabas, the great Ritualistic 
church, in London, distinctly goes in for variety, and says he 
thinks the attempt at uniformity “has been our destruction.” 
He thinks that ‘‘ although there is only one Church, there might 
be a thousand ways of worship.” And ‘ if there were any legis- 
lation on the subject,” he would “abolish the Act of Uniformity,” 
and leave every separate place to follow its own genius as to 
ritual. It is impossible to conceive views further at variance 
than such as these, as to the ground and aim of ritual. Mr. Nugee 
aims at making the mode of worship as near as possible to that of the 
other Catholic Churches of the East and West, with a view to 
absolute uniformity. Mr. Bennett wishes every parish, if it will, 
to have its own separate custom of worship. Yet these are two 
of the most distinguished of the innovators on the customs of our 
own Church. Again, some regard the gay chasubles and other 
many-coloured garments they wear as embodied doctrines, others 
as only a mode of doing honour to the sacramental rites. Some 
assert that this rainbow-hued raiment and the lights and music 
attract the poor; others give evidence that the poor chiefly come 
to those early services conducted with the least show, and that 
the most gorgeous services are chiefly attended by the wealthy 
and well dressed classes. In a word, nothing can be more hope- 
less than to divine what are the “universal” grounds of these 
attempts to restore the Universal Church. No Protestants can 
differ more widely and profoundly as to doctrine than the friends 
of incense, and lights, and vestments, and banners do as to their 
reasons,—of principle and of expediency, —for using them. Some, 
like Mr. Bennett, elevate the consecrated elements expressly that 
the congregation may “adore.” Others, like Mr. Nugee, adopt 
the compromise of only ‘‘a slight elevation,” or, as he elsewhere 
calls it, **a partial elevation,” which they do from “no super- 
stitious point of view,” and only on the ground that “it is a 
custom of the Church throughout the world, East and West.” 
There is nothing more Protestant in variety of custom and 
motive, nothing less like universal agreement, either in outward 
practice or in inward reason and motive, than the Ritual usage of 
these high aspirants after Catholic uniformity. The more you 
study their own account of themselves, the more clearly you see 
that they are not in the least disposed to conform to authority, or to 
bind their own devotional taste and feeling by any rigid precedent 
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or strict traditional rule. One man said distinctly that some years 
ago he was disposed to abide by the legal opinion of Sir R. 
Phillimore, but now he would wait till ‘the Church” decides, 
whenever that may be. There is no body of pure Protestants 
more in love with liberty, or who use it more unhesitatingly in 
determining the very matters for which they invoke that elastic if 
not mythical authority, the Universal Church, than the Ritualists 
as they paint themselves in their answers to the questions of this 
Commission. We quite acquit the great majority of them of the 
slightest tendency towards submission to the very real and visible 
government of Rome. 

What is it, then, if neither the desire for a fixed authority, nor for 
uniformity, which draws so many of the best and most active 
clergymen of the Church into what we cannot help considering 
this mummery with banners, and stoles, and incense, and prostra- 
tions, and the like? It is not, we believe, in general any special 
doctrine, though no doubt the belief in the power to summon Christ's 
body to the altar is, with most of these Ritualists, the central point 
of their ceremonial. Still, there are so many who believe in this 
all but Romanist doctrine, who have yet no eagerness for ritual- 
istic extravagances, and do not care to embark in them, that we 
cannot but think there is some other than doctrinal root of the 
Ritualistic mania, we do not say exactly distinct from this creed, 
but in addition to Transubstantiation, and superinduced upon it. 
No doubt the centre of fascination in the creed of transubstautia- 
tion for the sacerdotal profession, is the pledge which such a 
doctrine, once believed, gives, that it does wield, as a profession, 
peculiar and mighty supernatural powers. The privilege of 
calling God down to the altar, of invoking at a given moment to 
a local position and in a bodily form the Presence that fills all 
space and all eternity, is one which, once sincerely believed, has a 
wonderful fascination for a class of minds not otherwise liable to 
deep speculative impressions or devotional raptures. It is, as Dr. 
Newman has called it, ‘‘a great action,” as distinguished from 
mere words, even of the most confident and truthful prayer. 
We can quite understand the feeling which some believers 
in transubstantiation appear to entertain, —that they can 
scarcely bear to have any intermission of an invocation which, as 
they believe, brings down so great a blessing with it, and unites 
them so much more closely to their God, than they can be united 
by any merely spiritual act of worship. It is said that celebrat- 
ing masses is the great rapture, the one bliss, of some of the 
Catholic priesthood, so profoundly do they realize their own power 
to invoke their Saviour. And, no doubt, if there are any among 
our Ritualist clergy who believe and realize it equally, the most 
frequent communions enumerated,—those, we imagine, of St. 
Barnabas, Pimlico, where there are three every Sunday and Saint’s 
day, and one every day in the year,—must seem almost intolerably 
rare. But apart from the pure devotional charm which a service 
must have, in which the officiating priest really believes that he 
can by his own action summon God to him in a sense infinitely 
closer and more potent than ordinary prayer, one great element of 
this fascination is the mere pleasure of activity, of effecting a great 
physical and spiritual change. Our nation is not properly a con- 
templative one. The contemplative side of our national mind, 
even in connection with devotional feeling, is not its strong side. 
We have a craving, an appetite for action, and each distinct pro- 
fession, of course, for its specific actions, ‘The clergy are no 
exception. They do not easily rest satisfied with contempla- 
tion themselves, or with imparting such vision as they have 
of spiritual beings and truths, to others. They want to be 
doing, and, of course, if possible, like every other profession, 
to be doing something that no one else, not belonging to 
their class, can do. Hence, we believe, in a great degree this 
Ritualistic hunger. The clergy, as we believe,—as all true Pro- 
testants believe,—are not a caste with a monopoly of special powers, 
but only men endowed as a class with no power that does not 
belong to all men, yet devoting their lives to the task of bringing 
man nearer to God. But this conception of the offige of a clergy- 
man throws him back on strictly those means of action which are 
open to everybody,—as Dr. Newman, we think, once satirically 
said, to everybody ‘‘ who has his evenings to himself, and a turn 
for theology.” ‘To be satisfied with such a conception of his office, 
requires a mind of very deep spiritual vision, or very strong moral 
capacity. ‘There are very many good clergymen who are neither, 
—who have no strong and directagrasp of theology, like Mr. 
Maurice, who have no gift for bringing men nearer to God by the 
mere force of their moral ardour, like the late Dr. Arnold. Such 
men feel as clergymen as if they had nothing to do unless they 
have special sacerdotal powers,—as if their profession were a mere 











control. They are utterly restless till they can persuade them- 
selves that they possess these special powers. The attraction of 
the belief in their own function as confessors, and spiritual advisers, 
and absolvers, in their power to bind, and loose, and consecrate, 
and offer up sacrifices, and the rest, is the attraction which eager, 
active, and energetic men feel in believing that they have profes- 
sional powers commensurate with their energy. If they did not seea 
special virtue in processes which only priests can effectually preside 
over, they would quickly fidget themselves out of their profession. 
For the most part, our clergy are not natural preachers, and still 
less natural seers. ‘The chasubles and albs and stoles and incense 
boxes and minute ceremonial generally, are to them conditions of 
belief in their own usefulness. If they can do so much that it would 
be impossible for ordinary Christians to do, and the effect of which is 
to draw attention at least, if not popularity and admiration, to their 
services, their occupation means something ; they are not ciphers. 
Butif they are only ordinary men, whose sole justification for being 
priests should be that they have at least rather more than ordinary 
gifts for reaching the consciences, and organizing the spiritual 
activity, of men, then they would feel too often that they have 
nothing to plead for their special choice of duty. No large and 
energetic body of men, especially in England, will ever be fasci- 
nated by a profession in which they do not consider themselves 
possessed of special active powers or skilled capacities, not shared 
by ordinary members of society. The Protestant priesthood, on 
the other hand, is properly based on special love of, and devotion 
to, a side of life common to all men, though too often weak in root ; 
and it requires, therefore, only a higher degree of intensity in 
ordinary human insights and ordinary human faiths. The priest 
who does not feel this will always fidget after technical professional 
powers, or fidget himself out of the priesthood altogether. He wants 
to be sure that he can do something which justifies his calling ; and 
if he can believe that he has been gifted with a sacramental unc- 
tion that enables him to do many things impossible to ordinary 
mortals, he is satisfied. This seems to us the one characteristic com- 
mon to such men as Mr. Nugee and such men as Mr. Wagner. ‘Till 
‘* the eyes of those that see shall not be dim, and the ears of those 
that hear shall hearken,”—we suppose it must be ever so in some 
department or other, even of that Church whose great duty it is 
to purge the eye of the spirit from its films, and to open the 
blocked-up avenues by which alone the conscience can hear the 
voice of God. 





THE DISH UNKNOWN ABROAD. 


ROFESSOR TIEFDENKEN, of Giessen, in his interesting 
Versuch zu einer Allgemeinen Theorie der Vergleichenden 
Kochkunst (Attempt at a Universal Theory of Comparative 
Cookery), has drawn attention to the very curious question why, 
in the great assimilation of thought and life which arises from the 
wonderful multiplication of the facilities of intercourse between 
nation and nation, the last stronghold of absolutely local custom 
is usually the mode of eating and drinking and preparing food to 
which each locality has been accustomed. A great many examples 
of this are discussed by the learned professor, with his usual depth 
of thought and erudition, but we do not find in his work one of 
the most curious of all illustrations of this truth, that suggested 
by the title of our article. Why does the roofed pie and tart,— 
we do not allude to the open or embroidered tart, in which the fruit 
is interlaced with pastry, for that is eminently Continental, and 
possibly even Continental in origin,—remain an institution pecu- 
liar to these islands, and absolutely unheard of from Antwerp 
to Palermo, from Paris to Vienna? Why has no one even 
attempted to introduce it as a sort of graceful homage to the 
English strangers, who are pursued by the offers of ‘‘ Englis- 
cher bif-steck” from one end of the Continent to the other? It 
is a curious fact in itself that Professor Tiefdenken, with his wide 
comprehensive glance, should have wholly missed this curious bit 
of still isolated cooking art. It is, of course, very difficult to 
say that the meat pie and the fruit tart are exclusively British in 
their origin. It is one of the great difficulties of antiquaries that on 
this side of human life they can hope for no “ remains” which give 
them any insight into the civilization of the past, and are obliged 
to limit their researches to the incidental hints of early books. 
Crust is at the best temporary. ‘The traces of pottery, no doubt, 
as Sir John Lubbock remarked at Dundee, are a great help to our 
knowledge of prehistoric times. But even this does not help us 
much here. For even if we are so fortunate as to find the 
remains of pottery in close juxtaposition with the stones of 
plums or cherries which have refused to vegetate, we can 
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of stewed plums or cherries,—the germinating power of the 
stones having been destroyed by heat,—and it is wholly 
unscientific to conjecture further that these remains point to 
a time and locality where the roofed tart was already known. 
It is said, indeed, that in one very curious tumulus a great anti- 
quary has discovered not only a large number of cherry-stones in 
connection with pieces of pottery which suggest conclusively a 
tart dish, but smaller fragments of a different fabric, which seem to 
suggest the internal cup sometimes placed there to receive and pre- 
serve the juice. And this, no doubt, would point to an age when our 
ordinary fruit tart was well known. This, however, is a rare case, 
and the antiquity of the tumulus is still matter of dispute. We 
must admit, in common honesty, that in general, when ungerminat- 
ing fruit stones or the bones of pigeons and game are discovered in 
close juxtaposition with fragments of the deep species of dish 
now called a pie-dish, we have no right at all to presume that 
these once belonged to fruit tarts or game or pigeon pies. They 
may easily have belonged to a period when the roofing crust 
was unknown, for whether that was present or absent, it would, 
unquestionably, have left no trace. But hampered as this 
question of the direct evidence as to origin clearly is, there 
can be no doubt that, from all we see of existing European 
civilization, we may fairly presume an exclusively British 
origin for the pie and tart. Indeed, the Continental nations 
apparently feel some real aversion to this institution of ours 
which forbids them to appropriate it, though it’ be only as an 
attention to strangers. There is not probably a single living 
person who ever ate a currant tart or a game pie of the regular 
cupola kind anywhere on the other side of the Channel. Of course, 
our experience istoolimited to speak with absolute certainty, and we 
feel more doubt as to the game pie than as to the fruit tart. We 
have some idea that fragments of a pdaté de gibier which we once 
ate at Aix belonged properly not to the little patés so common in 
France, but to a large game pie of the true cupola kind. Still, as 
to fruit tarts we can speak with some confidence. We never saw, 
and never met with any one who had seen, anything that 
resembled a fruit tart. Pastry delicately covered with fruit 
is, as we have said, probably rather Continental than English. 
But fruit secreted in pastry,—fruit with a well-spring of irrigat- 
ing juice gushing from the inmost cup at the heart of the 
tart,—that, we venture to believe, no living eye has ever seen on 
the Continent of Europe. 

Now, to what shall we trace this peculiar English trait, and the 
evident reluctance,—may we not say inability ?—of foreigners to 
adopt it? There may be something, perhaps, in the suggestion 
that almost all foreign nations being more open and unreserved in 
social feeling than the English, they feel a repulsion to what may 
‘be called a very reserved, if not a clandestine, kind of food. 
There is something like one of Miss Braddon’s heroines about a 
fruit tart. In appearance it is white, fat, pasty-faced, apparently 
incapable of black or, worse still, blood-red secrets. But open it, 
and there is such a flood of crimson juice as puts an entirely new 
colour on the meal. To a considerate mind there is certainly no 
greater contrast or contradiction than that between the crust and 
the contents. ‘Then, apart from the reserve and surprise, there is 
a tendency abroad, especially, perhaps, in Germany, to have each 
separate dish a separate ‘‘ concept,” as the metaphysician says. 
We do not mean that they will not mash very queer things 
together, but that the mash when complete is not composed of still 
separable and distinct elements. Abroad they like to mix so com- 
pletely that there shall be no conflict of mind as to which part to 
eat first. Even their vegetables they often eat on a separate plate, 
and without the meat, and the meat, again, without the vegetables. 
‘They like to keep their mind clear at each separate stage as to 
what they are eating. Cauliflower is handed to you solemuly 
first, and when you have eaten it, then comes the fowl or the 
mutton, which an Englishman would have liked to have had with 
it. On the other hand, compositeness—without amalgamation,—is 
& great feature of the British meal. We rather like to have four 
vegetables with our meat if we can,—e. g., potatoes, French beans, 
vegetable marrow, and cucumber. Such a freak is unheard of, 
unknown abroad, The German would probably never get clear in 
his own mind (‘‘sich in’s Klare bringen ”) as to his order of prefer- 
ence. A moral conflict at your meals is not pleasant, and with 
elements so distinct and even opposite in kind as juicy fruit and 
pastry there might be a moral conflict. Mr. Arnold has observed 
on the compositeness of the English nature, and the embarrassments 
and weakness it often brings upon us. ‘The French character is 
complex enough, but the complex elements are amalgamated into an 
indissoluble unity. ‘The German nature is simple, and not complex. 
Accordingiy, you see the three nations reflected in their character- 





istic food-preferences. We English like composite foods in which 
the elements are still distinguishable, still separable, still sometimes 
even in contrast and opposite. ‘The French like highly complex 
unities, in which (so to say) a chemical combination has taken 
place, so that you cannot resolve them again into their elements. 
The Germans like simplicities, sometimes of the rawest kind, like 
their terribly earnest and simple raw ham, their rotten cabbage 
(Sauerkraut), and their lonely vegetables. 

Such is, we admit, a sadly incomplete and insufficient account 
of the curious imperviousness of the Continent to the English 
fruit tarts (roofed). Perhaps one additional reason may be that, 
as Professor Tiefdenken profoundly remarks in his chapter on 
“ Bread,” the Englishmam contemplates food with relation to the 
family, and produces bread consequently in the loaf ;—the Con- 
tinental nations in relation to the individual, producing bread, 
therefore, in little rolls, twists, and fancy morsels. Now, the 
pigeon pie or the fruit tart has an obvious referenee in it to family 
unity. The crust, enclosing all under its single roof, is a sort of 
symbol of the family roof-tree itself. It gathers together the 
scattered individualities of individual plums and cherries, 
just as the Englishman’s home gathers together the distinct 
individualities of the domestic circle. Indeed, do we not 
call a pie a homely dish,—betraying thereby the analogy 
which it best suggests? Professor Tiefdenken will, we hope, 
receive gladly this new illustration of his great principle, that 
‘*Der Kochkunst des festen Landes Europas liegt der Begriff 
des Individuums zu Grunde; der Kochkunst Englands im 
Gegentheil, liegt der Begriff des Familien-lebens zu Grunde” 
(the idea of the Individual lies at the root of the cooking art of 
Continental Europe ; the idea of Family Life, on the contrary, lies 
at the root of the cooking art of England). We, on the other 
hand, can only admire the more the subtlety and acuteness of the 
thinker who discovered this great law from the theory of the Joint 
and the Loa‘ alone, and without the help of the light which would 
have been thrown upon his survey by the meat pie and the fruit 
tart. 





THE POPE’S LAST REVIEWER. 

T will not have escaped recollection how the great concert of 
Catholic symphony which Pius IX. gave himself so much 
trouble to get up in Rome this summer, was somewhat roughly 
broken in upon by the shrill sound of the arrest by the Pope's 
orders of two such high members of his Court as the Grand Censor 
and his Deputy. The cause of this astounding incident is to be 
found in a publication before us.* The corpus delicti is a small and 
anonymous treatise, clandestinely circulated, that reviews with pro- 
found—yea, scathing—erudition the proceedings instituted against 
Cardinal Andrea. Not that the authorship of it is attributed to either 
of the high ecclesiastics, just mentioned. That, we believe, has been 
admitted since by one of the foremost Canon lawyersin Rome. The 
charge brought against them was on account of the issue of a licence 
which sanctioned the impression of the manuscript. This was the 
act of the Deputy Censor, at a time when he was alone in charge 
of the duties of the office. Once assured, as he thought, by this 
official guarantee that the matter in the book was open to no objec- 
tion, a Roman printer readily assented to the author's wish that 
it should be struck off in a form usual to clandestine publications. 
No doubt, what made this otherwise suspicious request so easily 
acceded to was the printer’s knowledge how, a few weeks before, 
a treatise on the same subject had been issued in this same clandes- 
tine shape, and circulated freely with the direct approbation of the 
authorities—a treatise which is admitted to have been written by 
the Rector of the Roman University, a prominent champion of the 
Jesuit faction, and a favourite of Cardinal Antonelli. The same 
high countenance was not extended, however, to the second pub- 
lication, which was distributed by private means in ecclesiastical 
circles, each Bishop, we believe, having received a copy. The 
reception given to it in these quarters, though not favourable, was 
yet calculated to satisfy the author's self-love, for the universal 
impression was that it was no ordinary production. Accordingly, 
the police were set to work to trace its origin, which they did with- 
out difficulty, when the printer veryfnaturally rebutted the serious 
charge of having infringed the Press laws by producing the Deputy 
Censor’s licence, whereupon the Pope at once ordered the arrest of 
him and his superior. We have heard that the Deputy has shown 
a praiseworthy spirit in declining to put forward in exculpation 
any such quibbles as oversight. His defence is said to rest boldly 
on the point that his duty is confined to preventing the impression 





* Esposizione Storico-Giuridica della Vertenza del Cardinale Girolamo @ Andrea 
Vescovo, Suburbicario di Sabina, Abate, Commendatoriv, ed Ordinario di Subiaco; 
Italia, Maggio, 1367. 
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of anything contrary to orthodox doctrine or morals, and on the 
assertion that nothing in the treatise offends against either. It is 
certain that this opinion has been tacitly confirmed by all who 
are fit to judge of such matters. A merely smart pamphlet, bristling 
with stings, would have been no more minded than a volley of paper 
bullets by the sworn bondsmen of the Vatican, but they have winced 
ruefully under the rolling fire of a criticism that never launches into 
vulgar personalities, but flows in a steady volume of solid argument, 
supported at each step by a crushing array of authorities whose 
orthodox character it would be rank heresy to impugn. Neither 
Bishops nor Cardinals, and not even Popes, are in a condition to 
go with credit or equanimity through the disagreeable ordeal of 
having their wickednesses mercilessly exposed to the public eye, 
in the complete way this has been done for them by the author of 
this searching review. In short, it is admitted that this anonymous 
treatise is a very remarkable and exhaustive production on tlie 
subject discussed therein, which is nothing less than the reckless 
disregard for every right, however well established, and every 
organic principle, however sanctified, which the Papacy systemati- 
cally allows itself to indulge in under the administration of Pius LX. 
and the heating influence of the Jesuits. As such it deserves to 
become more widely known than is generally the case with a clan- 
destine pamphlet. The first twenty-three pages are taken up 
with a statement of the facts of the case. It is sufficient for our 
purpose to bring to mind that Cardinal Andrea was in addition 
Bishop of Subiaco; that having fallen into ill health early in 1863, 
he was ordered to repair to his native city, Naples, for change of 
air ; that the Pope interposed to prevent his following this medical 
advice; that the Cardinal’s health rapidly growing worse, he twice 
renewed to the Pope at the physicians’ desire the expression of his 
need to go to Naples; and that, finally, on the Pope’s persistence 
in not approving of his going thither, he did proceed to 
Naples on the 16th June, 1864, without the Pope’s sanction, 
though not without having intimated to him previously his in- 
tention to do so, in the event of his continuing to withhold the 
same. His departure caused much irritation in the Vatican but 
produced no alteration in the canonical position of the Cardinal 
for some time. It was only in February, 1865, that he re- 
ceived an intimation that his income was stopped by the Pope’s 
order. But still he continued to be treated as Bishop of Subiaco 
by Rome, all the official communications from the authorities there 
being, as before, directed to him by name; and what is most 
anomalous, this continued to be done by the other Congregations 
even when, on what authority does not appear, the Congregazione 
del Concilio suddenly addressed, and on business of the See of 
Subiaco, no longer the Bishop, but the Vicar-General. Such want 
of concert on the part of the various great bodies in Rome was quite 
inexplicable. In the spring of 1866 the Cardinal found himself so 
much better that he intimated to his clergy his intention of return- 
ing amongst them, but on the 16th June; the anniversary of his 
election as Pope, Pius IX. effectively stopped any idea of the kind, 
by the issue of a Brief suspending indefinitely the Cardinal Bishop 
a spiritualibus et temporalibus of the See of Subiaco, at one stroke 
of the Pontifical pen. The legality of such a measure it has been 
sought to justify by the celebrated Constitution Cum Juxta of 
Innocent X. forbidding Cardinals to absent themselves from Rome 
without cause or without the Pope’s licence, the confirmatory Bull 
of Benedict XIV., and the residential prescriptions of the Council 
of Trent for Bishops. But the most important of these invoked 
authorities, the Constitution of Innocent X., decidedly does not 
apply to this case; for, leaving out of view the argument to be 
deduced from its very special reference to a particular incident, the 
flight to France of the Barberinis to shelter themselves under the 
protection of Mazarin, the provisions of this Constitution not 
only are confined strictly to Cardinals as such, and apart from any 
episcopal dignity they may hold, but this restriction of its bearing 
is explicitly emphasized in the confirmatory Bull of Benedict XIV., 
so that matters arising out of the residential dutjes of Cardinal 
Bishops are expressly reserved as coming within the regulations 
referring to all Bishops. Moreover, there can be no question as to 
which of the twin dignities merged in one person has in this 
instance been the object of the Pope’s sentence. It is not the 
Cardinal, but the Bishop of Subiaco, who has been affected by the 
brief of suspension, and therefore it is a clear case that if he is to 
be proceeded against in that characger, it must be according to all 
the forms enjoined by Canon law to make a process valid against 
a Bishop. That this has not been the case in this instance is what 
is brought out with overwhelming force in the pages of this 
treatise. 

The Council of Trent very distinctly decreed that Bishops who 
abandoned their Sees became thereby liable to specified penalties, 





but there is nothing in the acts of that Council which brought 
the fact that a Bishop had rendered himself thus liable within 
the absolute cognizance of a mere dictum by the Pope. On the 
contrary, the practice and prescriptions of the Church have in- 
variably been rigid in the extreme as to the indispensable neces- 
sity of every sentence being pronounced only after formal serving 
upon the incriminated parties of proper citations, to enable them 
to meet the charges advanced, and after accurate investigation by 
the judge into the truth of the alleged facts. As to the penalties 
attaching to misdemeanour, there is no latitude left to the judge, 
but the existence of a misdemeanour is in no degree to be 
assumed, but must be established by demonstration. The array of 
authorities on this head is irrefutable; and we will only quote 
two, because they illustrate conclusively how the Pope on this 
occasion has flown in the face of everything that ought to be 
sacred for him. ‘The Sacra Rota is the highest tribunal recognized 
by Rome, and of this Court there exists a decision pronouncing 
that even in cases as to the legal nature of which there can be no 
doubt, the sentence, if given without formal judicial inquiry into 
the facts, must be held to be void. So that it has been ruled by 
this authoritative Court that an incumbent not in full orders 
cannot yet be held to have forfeited his preferment by this fact, 
except after due citation and his contumacious refusal to conform. 
Now, a case in exact point came before the present Pope in 1853, 
and was decided by him in accordance with prescription. A 
certain Don Giuseppe Siccardi, not in full orders, obtained 
in the diocese of Savona a preferment by Apostolical Bul}, 
which declared the same forfeit ipso facto, if at the end of the: 
twelvemonth he had not graduated. This he did not do, but he 
found means to get repeated respites of the original term from 
tome. Nothing happened until at last a renewed demand for- 
prolongation of the sane met with a decided refusal, when, on the: 
hedge priest continuing refractory, the Bishop formally, ia 
November, 1845, decreed him to have forfeited his preferment, 
and this sentence was confirmed by the Metropolitan Court at 
Genoa, in accordance with the tenor of the original Bull of grant. 
Thereupon, the Datary at Rome, after having duly reviewed these 
proceedings, conferred the preferment on another clerk. But 
Siccardi found means in 1848 to submit his case to the Pope, who: 
ordered the Sacra Congregazione del Concilio to revise the case, 
one of the three Cardinals who there sat in judgment having been 
the present Cardinal Vicar, Patrizi, who has been so forward 
against Cardinal Andrea. The sentence given was that, as. 
neither monition nor citation to the accused party had preceded: 
the Bishop’s decree, Siccardi’s deprivation was invalid, and he 
must be restored to the enjoyment of his preferment ; and this. 
sentence, Pius IX., on being met with the observation that practi- 
cal difficulties stood in the way of its execution, himself caused to- 
be intimated to the Bishop, with the declaration that the second 
incumbent (already three years in peaceful possession) would’ 
incur major excommunication if he did not give up his preferment 
to Siccardi. The Bishop then made yet one effort in Rome. He- 
was permitted to argue the case over again before the Congre- 
gation, but the result was only to confirm afresh the originak 
adverse sentence on the 16th July, 1853 (and this time not by a. 
quorum of only three Cardinals, but by a full attendance), on the 
express ground that his decree of deprivation was necessarily void 
by his non-observance of the enjoined forms of juridical pro- 
cedure. ‘There are other cases of the kind on record—one which 
was decided even at a later date—but this one is sufficient to 
establish the vital importance that has been attached by the 
Church to a scrupulous observance, in all proceedings entailing 
censures, of those forms which secure to the accused the means of 
meeting charges, until the precedent of the sentence launched 
against Cardinal Andrea by the Pope in a Brief emanating from 
his absolute will, and resting on no other evidence than the pleni- 
tude of his Pontifical instinct to test right and wrong, must be 
held to have reversed all the ancient landmarks of Canonical juris- 
prudence, and to have introduced into it for the future a totally 
new principle. 

The apologists of the Pope have indeed tried to justify his: 
mode of procedure by two pleas, both of which are quietly but 
mercilessly blown to the winds by the anonymous author. It has 
been advanced that Cardinal Andrea’s case comes within the 
category of notoriety, and that by Canon Law inquiry otherwise 
enjoined into facts does not apply to such, because superfluous. 
The case of Siccardi is enough to prove the falseness of this 
assertion. What could be more patent than the fact of an incum- 
bent not being in orders? and yet the whole process for his destitu- 
tion was solemnly ruled and confirmed to be void, solely because 
this undoubted and not disputed fact had been assumed, instead of 
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proven. “ Etiam notoria qua nulla indigent probatione tamen debent 
constare judici, ut judici, ex actis esse notoria,” are the words of 
Fagnano, a Canonist who is a Gamaliel for the doctors in Rome. 
The second plea that has been put forward is of a more serious 
nature. It is, that the Pope by his nature is above Canon law, and 
can of his authority lawfully dispense with its prescriptions at 
will. The section treating of this argument, ‘* Papa omnia potest,” 
though short, is said more than any other portion to have offended 
the Pope and his partizans. It will not be forgotten that just 
when this treatise was distributed amongst the Prelates in Rome, 
the Civiltd Cattolica came out with a proposition to declare the per- 
sonal Infallibility of the Pope a dogma. It is intelligible that it must 
have been peculiarly irritating to read at that moment so calm 
and yet so authoritative a refutation of the notion that any 
Catholic authority warrants this dogma as is furnished in these 
pages, bristling, as they do, on this particular topic with texts and 
quotations of galling force. Pope Gregory LX., not particu- 
larly disposed to underrate Pontifical authority, says on this very 
matter of the deprivation of ecclesiastics by a mere fiat of his 
will, ‘* Zlve per nos fieri nullatenus potest ne peccatum in med anima ex 
ejus depositione veniat.” And the eminent Church lawyer Fagnano, 
who quotes these words, writes, ‘‘ Papa plenissimam habet potes- 
tatem autequam conferat, postea non ut auferat;” and, again, 
‘* Explorati juris enim est etiam in beneficialibus requiri citationem, 
licet procedatur de plenitudine potestatis quia citatio est species 
defensionis, yux a jure provenit naturali. Papa autem nou est 
tantie potentie ut possit auferre defensionem oppresso.” With 
these quotations we take our leave of this subject. 

There are some other points in the controversy about Cardinal 
Andrea’s suspension on which the anonymous author as an ex- 
haustive critic dilates, but on which, being of very secondary 
weight, we cannot afford the space to comment. ‘They are of a 
more or less personal nature, turning, for instance, on the 
assumed irreverence of his tone in private letters he wrote to 
the Pope. ‘The charge of rebellion which some more zealous 
than wise advocates have sought to construct on such founda- 
tions can merit only a smile. The pith of the whole matter lies in 
the degree to which Pius IX. has considered himself entitled, in 
virtue of his character as Pope, to set himself over all written law 
and traditional custom. It is well that the fullness of the attempt 
so made and approved by a school of Romanist doctors in high 
authority at this season should be made clear. ‘The ignorance 
prevailing as to the real nature of Catholic doctrine is intense, 
not merely amongst Protestants, but amongst very many who call 
themselves Catholics, while in fact they are merely Romanists, To 
all of these we recommend the perusal of this learned and well 
argued dissertation. 


A RECENT CRITICISM ON MR. MAURICE. 
[To THe Eprror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 

Srr,—I do not know whether you think it worth while to take 
any notice of what may be stated in the columns of the Record. 
Certainly, as a general rule, in my opinion it is not worth while. 
But when a gross slander is advanced against an individual, when 
similar slanders are repeated over and over again, when any attempt 
at contradiction or denial of the slander is precluded from those 
columns which gave it birth or caused it to grow, the observation 
which is not due to the merits of a periodical may yet be due to 
the character of the individual and the interests of truth and fact. 
I write to the Spectator, as being in my humble opinion the truest 
representative and in a great measure the recognized organ of 
Liberal Churchmen ; and because the literary merits, if not the 
personal honesty, of one of the most eminent of modern Church of 
England theologians has been grievously calumniated. 

I need not dwell, and do not wish to dwell, on the numerous 
insults and sneers which the Record has ever loved to pour on the 
character and reputation of Mr. Maurice. Such as it has poured 
upon Mr. Maurice it has poured in like abundance upon nearly 
all High and Liberal Churchmen, in short, all eminent men from 
whom it differs—Pusey, Stanley, Jowett, Robertson. I contine 
myself to a review which occurred in its columns of Wednesday, 
August 28, 1867. 

It appears that Dr. Hetherington, of a Free Church College in 
Glasgow, has written a book called 7'he Apologetic of the Christian 
Religion, which gladdens the heart of the Record, aud which it is 
determined to honour. Of the work itself I know nothing. But 
one great merit which it possesses in the eyes of the Record is its 
analysis of the writings of Mr. Maurice. ‘The following passage 
is quoted from Dr. Hetherington’s book :— 

Coleridge gave an impulse to Maurice, but Maurice as a theologian 





needed a system, and found one to his mind in Schleiermacher, whose 
views he has almost entirely adopted, taking some pains, however, to 
adapt them to the English mind. And as the writings of Maurice have 
acquired an extraordinary degree of popularity, we have thought it 
right to examine somewhat closely the writings of his true master, 
Schleiermacher, because by answering the master we silence the pupil, 
we pluck the strong feathers from his wing and lower his lofty 
flight. This, too, we trust, has been so far accomplished that any 
one may follow out the process, and deplume Maurico to any exten the 
may think proper, and render him equally ignoble and innocuous. Dr. 
Hetherington [thus proceeds the Jecord] shows that the title of one 
of Maurice’s most popular works, The Religions of the World, is but an 
embodiment of the theory stated in Schleiermacher's earliest produc- 
tion. “Again,” he says, “in Maurice's too famous Essays on Religion” 
[I suppose he means the Theological Essays, if it is worth while 
being accurate with the title of the works of so poor and servile an 
imitator as Maurice], “there is almost nothing that is not either 
directly borrowed or closely imitated from Schleiermacher,” [by the 
way, why does Dr. Hetherington spell it Schleirmacher?] “and if this 
fact had been adequately in the minds of his reviewers, and had by 
them been made clearly known to the public, it would probably have 
more effectually lowered his undeservedly high reputation than all the 
sharp criticisms directed against him have been able to accomplish. 
In proof of this, instances are produced, as, for example, the many 
lofty-looking, profound-seeming, and mysteriously grand sentencos 
and paragraphs about every man having within himself, if he only 
knew it, a strong Son of God.” .... It is evident, Dr. Hethering- 
ton concludes, that Maurice is only Schleiermacher in an English garb ; 
and we may add that there is nothing that we can discover in his 
writings to indicate that he could not also have followed Strauss, if 
Strauss had not been already so signally demolished, except, indeed, the 
strong love of mysticism so characteristic of Maurice, which might 
have prevented him from ever giving to his notions anything like so 
definite a form as that which Strauss boldly expressed. 

I have already called attention to Dr. Hetherington’s accuracy, 
or the Record’s version of his accuracy, in the spelling of 
Schleiermacher’s name, and his designation of what, I suppose, 
are ‘‘ Maurice’s Theological Essays.” May I venture to make 
one or two more remarks on this criticism, which the Record prizes 
so highly, and considers ‘‘ so admirably fitted for missionaries 
labouring amongst the educated natives of India, as well as for 
the libraries of working men’s institutes and Christian Young Men's 
Associations?” In the first place, I most thoroughly deny that Mr. 
Maurice in his writings isa popular author. That he has influenced, 
that he does at this moment influence, a most intelligent portion 
of religious thought in England, I willingly admit, but of most of 
his writings it may be truly said, as Mr. Llewellyn Davies has 
said of The Doctrine of Sacrifice, ‘‘that the reasonings cannot be 
mastered without considerable effort, such as only the more 
earnest of readers are willing to exert.” ‘There are, however, a 
good number of teachers who do make this effort, and seek to 
popularize what they have learnt from the works of Mr. Maurice. 

Next, though I know nothing of Mr. Maurice personally, 
though I have never spoken to him, I am quite sure, from his 
writings, that he would be the Jast man to deny any obligation. 
I am sure he does not deny his obligations to Schleiermacher. I 
am sure that he confesses obligations likewise to other teachers 
(vide preface to Doctrine of Sacrifice) ; that he is no servile follower 
of Schleiermacher, but ‘appreciates the deep worth and reality of 
those parts of our creed which Schleiermacher rejected.”—( What 
is Revelation? p. 296). Schleiermacher was almost entirely out 
of sympathy with the lessons of the Old Testament. ‘Two 
of Maurice’s ablest and most original works are on the 
Old ‘Testament, the Patriarchs and Lawyivers, and the 
Prophets and Kings. Do these books contain merely * pro- 
found-seeming and mysteriously grand sentences and para- 
graphs?” Really, 1 pity the intellect of any man who can read 
the discourses on Jacob and Esau, on Pharaoh, on Joshua, on 
the Judges, on Saul, and on David, and arrive at that conclusion. 

Dr. Mansel is, perhaps, one of the bitterest opponents of Mr. 
Maurice's philosophy. Yet in his examination of Mr. Maurice's 
strictures on the Bampton Lectures of 1858, one of the most angry 
and sarcastic pamphlets I have ever read, Dr. Mansel cannot 
refrain from adding, ‘In all other respects, than as the author of 
this book [ What is Revelation 7] I shall endeavour still to speak of 
Mr. Maurice with that respect to which he is eminently entitled.” 
This is Dr. Mansel’s opinion of the man whom, according to 
Dr. Hetherington, “ any one may deplume, and render equally 
ignoble and innocuous.” 

‘* Maurice might equally have followed Strauss, had not Strauss 
been so signally demolished, save for the love of mysticism so 
characteristic of Maurice.” ‘The possibility of any conclusions 
the human mind may arrive at who can predict? Dr. Hether- 
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ington and the editor of the Record might have followed Mahomet. 

If it is possible to make a Christian and Church of England 
newspaper ashamed of itself for appreciating and recommending 
such criticisms as Dr. Hetherington’s, will you suffer me to give 
one short passage from Mr. Maurice’s preface to the second edition 
of his Patriarchs and Lawgivers ?— 

I have endeavoured here to lead my readers back to the old theology, 
which I am afraid some of our popular notions and some of our 
scholastic notions are sadly concealing from us. I have endeavoured to 
maintain here, as elsewhere, that the most literal meaning of Scripture 
is the most spiritual meaning; that if we follow it faithfully we shall 
not bo led to the worship of it, but of God. That if we trace the 
revelation which the Book sets forth as it gradually unfolds itself, we 
shall find that we are drawn away from letters to life, from sounds 
that are conveyed tothe car to living words that are conveyed with mighty 
power to the conscience and the heart; from those words to Him who 
speaks them, from the manifestations which came through the right 
and wrong acts of men, through their blessings and their punishments, 
to the perfect manifestation of the Son of God. 
—I am, Sir, &c., 

Dalton-in-Furness, North Loucashire, Sept. 2, 1867. 


a, G, @, 


THE CREED OF THE NATIONAL CHURCH. 

[To tne Eprror or tHe “ Specraror.”] 
Sir,—To answer, as you do to “ W. T.’s” letter in your number 
of September 7, that there isno bigotry in assuming a practical 
centre for a Church’s worship, as near as possible to the actual 
theological and spiritual centre of its existing prayers aud devotional 
spirit,” appears fo me to be assertion, rather than argument. It 
also misses the point apparently presented by your correspondent. 
Assuming that those who wish to enlarge the boundaries of the 
Church of England, and are therefore willing to reconsider her 
creeds, desire to make her truly National, and to find room in 
her for all sincere Christians—-‘‘ men leading religious lives, to 
whom Christ is all-iinportant”—*‘' W. 'T.” reminds you that there 
are many such who do not believe in His Divinity. On what 
principle do you, while advocating an extension of the Church by 

revision of the Creeds, propose deliberately to exclude these ? 

The words of your comment, quoted above, seem to me not to 
answer the question. How can you possibly regard that as a 
‘* practical centre for a Church's worship,” which is one of the 
most abstruse and philosophic conceptions ever admitted into the 
Church, and which is admitted by professing sincere believers to 
be beyond human comprehension—a Divine mystery ? 

But we all recognize, in some form or other, a meeting between 
the Divine and the human souls, an inspiration of the Divine into 
the human, whereby man may be raised to be more than natural 
man ; and see this elevation—this deification, so to speak—of man 
to have reached its highest conceivable point in Jesus; by which 
He has both shown man the way he ought to go, and revealed 
God to us. Is there in this anything so generically different from 
the Church's doctrine of Christ's Divinity that any cherished 
principle of the Church would be sacrificed by making this form 
of doctrine tenable there? Rather, as it seems to ma, it would be 
a larger and more philosphical conception of a doctrine which, as 
it now stands, repels many religious minds on account of a hard- 
ness and sharpness of assertion unsuited to the subject. Your pro- 
posed ‘ centre,” therefore, seems to me unnecessary, inasmuch as 
a wider conception would be equally in harmony with the ‘ ex- 
isting prayers” (here, however, is a petitio principii, since prayers 
should not be protected from revision, any more than creeds), and 
would, at the same time, bring large numbers into the communion 

I thought it was desired by the liberal party in the Church to 
make it Natioual in essence as well as in name; and surely on no 
other terms can it, in the long run, hold its enormous national 
property and privileges. But of course it rests upon a foundation 
purely and simply sectarian, so long as it is only to be entered 
through formulas repudiated by any considerable section of the 
community. It is, therefore, with me not a question of expediency, 
this of the abolition or large modification of the Creeds, but of 
principle. 

But I can scarcely contemplate with patience any proposal for 
deliberately retaining distinctions to keep asunder the disjecta 
membra of the community, which was to be held together by com- 
mon love for its Master and commof penetration by His Spirit— 
more especially when the instrument used is purely intellectual, as 
are even the sublimest religious truths when congealed into the 
‘hard and fast lines” of a creed. Did Jesus catechize His fol- 
lowers? did he repel any who came to Him, except for want of 
sufficient enthusiasm to carry on His work? Whatever be right, 
this division of the Church through dogmatic formulas must be wrong. 


So long as that remains, the Church is certainly not in the highest 
sense Christian. 

It may be impossible in our day to return to unity, and obliterate 
all our inherited divisions. But at least let us, whenever the 
opportunity of comprehension is offered, not repeat or perpetuate 
such divisions.—I am, Sir, &c., R. M. 


[Our correspondent’s argument should require the inclusion, in 
every national! Church, of all faiths, from Nomanism to Positivisin. 
Our answer is merely that such comprehension destroys the power 
of common worship. ‘Those who think that direct spiritual com- 
munion with Christ is an essential part of the Church’s present 
worship, without which it would not have for them the full power 
of Christian worship, can no more wish to see this abstracted in 
order to make room for Unitarians, thau Romanists can wish to see 
the sacrifice of the Mass abstracted to make room for Protestants. 
—Ep. Spectal wr. | 

A WIFE ON HER TRAVELS.—IL. 
[To THe Eprror or tue “Srecraror.”] 
Naude I's, Tyrol, Sept mber 7, 1867. 
I am sure he wouldn’t have 
t-offs against foreign 


Sin,—Edward is growing a beard. 
done this at Margate, and it is one of the s 
travel that I don’t think you have made proper allowance for. A 
beard is picturesque, I dare say, andl all that, like the pine woods 
—excuse the local illustration—towards the top of a pass, but I 
think it is rather appropriate to patriarchs and brigands, and that 
kind of person, than to decent civil servants with a young family 
and fanciful superiors in any of Her Majesty’s Oifices. I have 
known a beard passed over as suggesting unbusinesslike associa- 
tions, when very inferior men with clean-shaven chins have been 
promoted. Besides, beards are scruvby, and in early stages very 
frightful. Edward didn’t dare begin it till he left Paris, and at 
Schaffhausen the other day, as we were leaving the hotel in an 
Kinspanner,—unassunivg one-horse vehicle, adapted for two per- 
sons and two-thirds,—a waiter who observe: the situation politely 
suggested that he might perhaps wish to have himself shaved 
(** Der Herr mochte vielleicht sich rasiren Jassen”) before starting. 
Edward blushed, and hastily got into the /’uspanner, and I could 
see for a day or two after that he looked uneasily int 
and would have hurried its growth if he could. ‘This is what comes 
of cutting yourself loose from social restraints. In Mrs. Shrim- 
paty’s front parlour he would never have had courage to let his 
beard grow, and I am sure I don’t know whether I shall ever 
shame him out of it again. I suppose it’s no use trying at present. 
Perhaps when he sees his little family again, and he hears Hannah 
exclaim, ‘* Laws, Mum! how od! master do look,” and bethinks 
himself of the observations at the —— Office, he will have it 
shaved off. ‘Talking of Hannah, how [ do long to hear of my 
darlings! Edward says I may to-night. But it is a week since [ 
left home, and we have only just reached the first place I told 
Hannah to write to. With telegraph all the way too,—I have 
never lost sight of the wires,—it seems al:nost cruel. 

Well, at Bale we stayed a day to lay in our English Tauchnitzes, 
which Edward says he never fails to do in a journey abroad. I 
am ashamed to say I got a lot of novels of a trashy description. 
Edward chose Kinglake’s Crimean War, which he had never pro- 
perly read, and Warren's Diary of a Late Physician, over both of 
which he pished and pshawed ail the rest of our journey, and, 
with regard t> the latter, abused the last generation for thinking 
so well of it. As to the other, he said Mr. Kinglake could not be 
natural, and was always on his literary stilts. I asked for the day’s 
rest at Bale, and was sorry afterwards that I had, for when you 
have once enjoyed the rush of the great river, by daylight and 
by night, and walked over the pretty quaint bridge to Klein- 
Basel, and meandered a little about the town, there is not much 
else to see; and when you have nothing homelike about you, I 
think the excitement of some little change every day is almost 
necessary. J found a little in embarking largely in household 
brushes (I have a weakness for brushes), which I lighted upon in a 
little shop in the town, and thought nice and cheap. Our portman- 
teau is apoplectic in consequence. But Edward was not enthusiastic 
about the brushes and had time to get hipped. Besides, as we had 
heard that the attendance at the principal Rhine inn had lately 
become bad and supercilious, Edward had taken me to one of the 
others on the Rhine, where we were very comfortable in other 
respects, and had a beautiful room with a view over the river ; but 
tlie two beds were secreted in a windowless alcove or deep cave, in 
the extreme recesses of which you could only sce the light, even at 
midday, like a star in the distance, ‘‘on the glimmering limit far 
withdrawn.” The consequence was that the air was very oppres- 
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sive there, and though we opened both windows till the rushing of 
the Rhine made me dream that the pipes had burst at home and 
my little Colin was washed off his bed, Edward woke the second 
morning giddy and sick, an1 so ill altogether, that [ thought of 
sending for a German doctor, and writing youa letter of reproach- 
ful expostulation. It was partly owing to his taking coffee, 
which he tried because these Germans make it better than tea, 
and which never suits him. |.uckily I had taken the precau- 
tion to bring with me two pounds of good 4s. 6d. tea (North's), 
and Mdward, having dictated to me enough German to make the 
good-natured German chambermaid au fit at the situation, [ 
obtained means to make him a good cup of tea, and carried it to 
him in the recesses of that dim retreat. Not, indeed, that said cham- 
bermaid felt any delicacy about conversing with him directly on the 
subject of his ailment. I had scarcely finished my learnt sentences, 
when she rushed into the cave and opened an unreserved inter- 
change of views with him on the stomach aud its maladies. I 
thought to myself that German chambermaids rush in where 
Haunahs fear to tread. But really I am forgetting our journey in 
all these little drawbacks. A good cup of tea, and some very 
weak preparation, believed to be dilute veal broth, set Edward suffi- 
ciently up to leave in the afternoon. I did not wish to have him 
sleeping another night in that excavation. Before we left, Edward 
pointed out to me in the great book the names of the two old 
Miss B.'s, who, with their brother, were “ arrivés d’Avignon,” and 
(oh!) “partis pour Pontresina, Engadin,” just where we are 
going. Edward turnel pale, and murmured something about 
wishing for the wings of a dove. The truth is, they are scientific 
ladies, (they have a gyroscope!) and dreadfully friendly,—persons 
who will go into the geology of a district, its religious history, 
its political constitution, its sanitary arrangements, anything but 
its beauty. I comforted him, and hoped we should miss somehow. 
But the omen was fatally true. 

Ilowever, when we got into the train for Schaffhausen 
Edward cheered up, and began making lively observations on the 
Badenserinnen, who got in and out of the train in the oddest head- 
dresses you ever saw. Black-ribbon horus they were. I suppose 
the black ribbons were stiffened out with some wire framework ; 
for they stuck out like horns behind each ear,—what the Old Gentle- 
man would wear if he were in mourning. Edward asked a fat 
old lady in the carriage if they were always worn so, and always 
black, and she replied in the affirmative. Certainly one of the 
ugliest head dresses [ ever saw! but they did Edward good. He 
said it showed such nice, modest feeling to put such frightful erections 
into mourning, and that English hideousness of that kind is usually 
flaming yellow or red. The Rhine, on our right hand as we went 
towards Schaffhausen, was one long rapid, and very beautiful. If 
our tickets had not been taken to Schaffhausen, and our little 
‘+ Koffer ” irrecoverable till we got there, I think we should have 
stopped at Laufenburg, where the great Rhine narrows almost to 
a brook, and rushes with tremendous violence between two rocks 
scarcely five yards apart. On each rock is the quaintest little grey 
tower ; and a covered bridge, such as is so common and pretty in 
Switzerland, runsbetween. The brown hillsbehind, with young green 
vineyards creeping up them, were most picturesque and tempting. 
But we had given a pledge to society, in the shape of our yellow-red 
** Koffer,” that we would go as far as Schaffhausen ; and we went. 
Lefore we got there Edward's veal broth was all assimilated, and his 
stomach erying out for dinner, but, as the authoress of Emilia Wind- 
ham somewhere finely observes, ‘‘ ere that haven could be reached 
some time must elapse.” Not knowing the geography clearly, 
we passed the great falls in the railway, and then had to drive back 
in an open carriage over a great hill to the pleasant hotel where 
we were to sleep. What a drive that was!—through the myriad 
stenches of Schaffhausen, a town which in variety and subtlety of 
offensive smells seems a young and active rival to Cologne, past 
the old fortress, across the picturesque wooden bridge, mounting 
through the orchards and vineyards till the roar of the Rhine 
rapids above the falls became as soft a sound as a wind in the trees, 
and the foam only caught the eye here and there like a gleam of 
sunshine, and then rattling down again at a speed that, in spite 
of the drag, made me cling to Edward’s hand, and calculate 
mentally the chance of ever seeing my home in Wandsworth again 
safe and sound. I spare you the falls at Schaffhausen. I could 
never be as eloquent as the guide-book, and we were so dis- 
gusted with ali the photographs they wanted to sell us, that it would 
be inconsistent in me to make a weak copy in words of what 
light itself paints so badly. I went under the falls after dinner 
in a mackintosh, provided for the occasion by a man who lets 
them out, and with my little umbrella up; but it made me 
shiver to feel the slight wooden platform on which we stood 





tremble beneath the incessant shock of those tons on tons of 
dazzling, delicate spray. Next day we crossed under the falls, 
and back again above the falls, and got them as thoroughly 
into our poor weak little imaginations as we are ever likely to 
do, and then returned back over the hills to Schaffhausen, 
where the smells would give Mr. Mansel (Edward says) his best 
idea of the true Infinite, as distinguished from the Indefinite, and 
took the railway to pretty little Constance, whence the steam- 
boat took us to Rorshach. The Lake of Constance itself is rather 
adelusion. It is so wide, and its banks so flat, that the whole 
effect is tame. Still the heavy, low boats, with their single, 
towering sail, which when the sun is on it looks like a pillar of 
light advancing over the lake, are exceedingly picturesque ; and 


we enjoyed our passage, though not sorry to see Rorshach. But 
though not sorry to see, we were, alas! to smell it. Schaff- 


hausen we only fled through, but in Rorshach we abode during 
the hours of darkness,—hardly of sleep. ‘The difficulty was 
whether to keep the windows open or shut. When shut, the smell 
from within, as of an invalid room badly tended, rushed in over- 
poweringly from inside. When open, the streets sent up the rich 
steam of emptied slop-pails, which the inhabitants freely throw 
out,—the waggons rattled past with deafening roar,—a little cur 
barked continuously all night, and the only soothing sound was 
the low plash of the lake on its banks. Edward preferred to cut 
short the anguish by rising at five, and getting away, which 
we did, catching an early train, which took us a short way up the 
Rhine Valley to Oberried, where we got out in order to strike off 
to the Arlberg pass into the Tyrol. ‘The mists were rising hope- 
fully from the great dark green mountains, as we got into the post 
carriage in which we were to cross the Austrian frontier. They 
floated us omnibus and all across the full, turbid, yellow Rhine in 
a ferry boat, and then we “ declared ” our two pounds of tea at the 
Austrian frontier, and then I fell asleep,—tf find fine scenery 
very soothing,—while Edward strained his eyes for the first patch 
of Alpine suow, which he found as we approached Feldkirch, but 
very kindly did not disturb iny slumbers to show it me. 

Dear me, how shall I describe our feelings, when we reached 
Feldkirch, to see the two old Miss B.’s coming down stairs with 
broad hats and alpenstocks, such frights! ‘They fell upon us 
at once. Theirs were what Mr. Swinburne calls,— 


‘The hands that cling, the feet that follow,” 


—for all four hands were held out to us. ‘My dear Mr. and Mrs. C., 
who would have thought of finding you here? I thought you 
always went to the sea side. A most delightful region indeed !— 
have you noticed the fossil crustacea of the rocks here? Melisina 
intends to read a report on them before the British Association next 
year—too late, you know, for this. Melisina and I are going 
forward alone to-day towards the Engadin. Heury has been 
pedestrianizing in France, and has really got the skin so much off 
his face that he needs a little rest ; but you will bring him on with 
you, won't you now ? So pleasant for Henry! We are quite glad 
to have a little attempt at travelling without escort. At our age, 
you know, we may venture it, and to-day is such a fortunate day 
for the Alpine flora, that we can’t delay for poor Henry. Have 
you obtained yet the Gnephalium Leontopodium? No? Ah! just 
come from Schaffhausen? Of course not. Well, good bye, av 
revoir, aurevoir! Takecareof Henry. Ile won't mind seeing you, 
though the skin is all off his nose. -'The Black Eagle, Schwarzer 
Adler—you know, at Landek. Don’t forget to observe the break 
in the conformable succession of the lower beds of the Arlberg.” 
Edward was furious. ‘ I wish,’ he said, ‘ there may be a break in the 
comfortable succession of their beds, and that they mayn’t trouble us 
any more. Your friend, the Spectator, says that it is something 
to have even the gutter in a different place. 7'heir gutter is just 
where it was, and overflowing with the same muddy science. Did 
I come to Switzerland for this?’ We fled the ‘* Saal” for fear of 
encountering ‘‘ Henry;” and before dinner had such a lovely walk 
up through the vineyards to a little garden of mountain meadow 
land, full of cistuses, wild barberries, ranunculuses, and all the 
sweetest wild flowers, and with it the grandest view of the old 
brown Rhine Mountains, flecked with snow. I could have stayed 
there for ever. But the inexorable stomach brought us down 
again somewhat soothed to the éable d'hdte, and there was 
“* Henry,”—a piteous sight indeed, the skin curling in small white 
curl-papers from his nose in a way that made him so conscious, 
he had to apologize. I said, “Oh! Mr. B., you should have a blue 
veil like mine. My sister (who married the Honourable Mr. M., 
you know, one of the principal members of the Alpine Club) 
warned me not to come abroad without a blue veil, and I see now 
from your case that she may be right. Hitherto it has been only 
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a worry to me.” Well, we had to travel with good Mr. B. He 
was very great on the primary schools in France and Switzerland, 
and the mischievous results of the harmless little idolatries of the 
Tyrol. But after all, he was better than Melisina and Theodora. 
When we had deposited him with them again, and extemporized a 
different route from theirs, up they came again one night at 
tea at Pfunds, and we never had a more embarrassed meal. No- 
body knew whose victuals were whose, and as there was a scarcity 
it was really embarrassing. Melisina had a fearful appetite, and as 
we had engaged the only chicken to be had that night, E:lward 
scarcely liked eating it under her hungry eyes, and throwing her 
back upon eggs, which we had every reason to believe were a 
little musty. ‘This sad rencontre threw Edward materially back. 
The fine Arlberg pass, with its tier on tier of wild valleys, and 
its pink rhododendrons, and blue gentians yet in blow, had scarcely 
done him any good. We nearly lost our mail carriage because 
Edward would be obstinate in finding (or rather losing) our way 
for us up the zigzags on foot. He insisted on following the tele- 
graph wires (which led us right at last, no doubt, but through such 
bogs, and up such steep, wind-breaking climbs), instead of the line 
of passengers! Just as we regained our mail omnibus it began to 
rain heavily, and then down we went, first, through a wild storm 
of rain, then through the darkening night, great mountains loom- 
ing through the twilight, and the stream beside roaring a pleasant 
music, till after thirteen hours’ journey we reached Landek, tired, 
but after a day only alloyed by the worthy Henry B.’s presence. 

I mustn’t weary you with the bit of ‘T'yro] we have seen. [tis 
very lovely. We had such a climb yesterday to Stands, a little 
Tyrolese village, 500 or 600 feet above Landek, where there 
was a little church with little quaint pictures on all the tomb- 
stones, generally intended in the case of ‘* ehrsame ” fathers and 
mothers, to give an idea of how many babies they had had,—the 
said babies being always painted oval, all of the same size, and 
ranged in a row like owls sitting on perches, often to the 
number of nine or ten, as if the ehrsame Mutter had had ten at a 
birth, like a retriever. In the case of ‘* tugendsame Jungfrauen,” 
the oval shape (enlarged) was still preserved by bringing the feet 
very close together, and making the young woman broad at the hips; 
but sometimes the Jungfraus were in the air, like angelic visions. 
What a view that was from Stands up the three valleys! But you 
would hate me, and score out the ‘‘ copy,” if I attempted to de- 
scribe. We travelled ‘‘ extra post” up the Inn valley to this lovely 
place; and travelling ‘ extra post” is dignified, pleasant, and on 
the whole cheap. Extra post is having a post carriage (Zuei- 
spanner, two-horse carriage) all to yourself, which is changed at 
every station, at a fixed tariff. It is not everywhere you can 
do it, and when you do meet a tired, wayfaring friend, as we did 
once, you can give him a lift without inconvenience to yourself, 
aud it may be not without reward. ‘The grateful man in question 
bestowed on Edward a leathern Alpine cup, which has already 
been invaluable to us in our bright, thirsty little walks. 

But I must break off. ‘The post has just brought me a delight- 
ful account of my little darlings. But that impertinent Hannah 
said they were all better and quieter for not being so much petted 
and spoiled. ‘‘ Pleas, ma’am, they all eat harty, and Colin 
sleep very good in my room, and I take them a walk every day 
on the common; and yesterday that naughty R. [the eldest] run 
into the pond and get all wet and dirty.” Well, it might have 
been worse. You, Mr. Editor, were never so thankful for the 
arrival of a missing article,—‘ copy,” I think you call it,—late on 
a Friday, as I for this first welcome news of my darlings, bless 
then: !—I] am, Sir, &e., A Wire on Her TRrave.s. 


BOOKS. 
—»—_—— 
MARGARET'S ENGAGEMENT.* , 
THERE is a good deal of vivacity and some skill in this story, but 
why is it that it is so difficult to draw cheerful and saintly old 
ladies, with their own personal hopes beyond the grave, anda light 
in their countenances which makes them the joy and stay of their 
younger friends on this side of it? Novelists are always making 
the attempt, and almost always failing at this sort of portrait. 
We do not doubt that such old lafies exist, though we doubt 
whether they have, as a rule, that marvellous power of calming 
the tumult of their younger friends’ hearts which they exercise in 
novels. In almost all novels alike they are given to making in- 
opportune offers of detailing their own private history, and then the 
young friend whose heart is to be calmed usually sits on a stool 








* Margaret's Engagement. A Novel in 3 vuls. London: Bentley. 1867. 








at their feet, while the elderly Jady pauses for a few minutes as 
if memory were weeping, and, in a voice husky with emotion, 
begins, “1 had not always, my dear child, the grey hair and 
wrinkled brows which you now see. ‘There was a_ time 
when the world was pleased to say that I was beautiful!” 
The charming little old spinster who is one of the most 
anxiously studied figures in this story of course does this 
sort of thing, and it is the more provoking of her, because 
if, instead of telling her own early misadventure, she had 
told the story her young friend wanted to hear,—and which she 
did narrate a few weeks afterwards, when it was too late,—she 
would have prevented the misunderstanding on which the story 
hinges, and shortened the tale by at least half a volume. But we 
suppose that old ladies always do think that the story of their own 
falling in love and their private disappointment has a healing magic 
in it for all the young persons of their acquaintance. As we have 
never personally known one of these serene-minded and spiritual 
old ladies who offer to tell how their life was blighted at an early 
age by some too great petulance of their own or their spoiled 
younger sisters, we have not perhaps the best means of knowing 
why it is that the portraits of these old ladies always annoy us, 
and produce a sense of nausea, even when the novelist is most 
anxious to convey an impression of real fascination. 

There is by no means a bad example of this kind of attempt in 
the present work. We have an old lady described,—a Miss 
Marston,—of some humour and liveliness, really capable of con- 
versation, not a mere lay figure,—who is supposed to be literary, 
and to write histories of the Courts of Europe (a la Miss Strick- 
Jand), who is the pet of all the young people in the book, and who 
leads their hearts upwards to higher things,—aud yet the impres- 
sion the picture leaves on the reader is, as usual, one of impatience 
and irritation. She certainly is not so bad when she is making 
mouse-broth for her favourite white cat, Robert Browning ; or 
when she is seated on the high chimney-piece, from which her 
insolent godson refuses to lift her down. But directly she gets 
into the vein of sentiment or spiritual feeling she becomes intoler- 
able without the author's knowing it, like almost all the old persons 
of this type whom novelists have delighted to honour. The truth 
is, we suppose, that these old ladies are always made to talk 
as nobody of a genuine stamp ever talks,—indeed, as only those 
people write who lose (as many do) the impression of reality 
whenever they take up their pen, and embark largely in grand 
language and affecting metaphor. If any old lady really said to 
a young friend, with however sincere a meaning and deep a faith, 
as this old lady does, ‘‘ My child, believe me, I speak of what I 
know. When Love bends to look into the sepulchre, the light she 
sees there is not within, but beyond it; not the meteor gleam of 
corruption, but the rising of the bright and Morning Star,” we do 
not, for our own parts, believe that her young friend, however much 
attached to the speaker in question, would have “takenhertiny band 
in his and Jaid his cheek against it, with the boyish caressing gesture 
that had been his own in childhood.” There wouldhavebeen a feeling 
of unreality, not about the feeling expressed, but the langue in 
which it was expressed, that wo:tld have created a real embarrass- 
ment in any ordinary young man’s min}. ‘This Miss Marston can 
really talk with vivacity and wit at times,—in the novel as well as 
in the author’s own imagination. But when she gets to her graud 
style, and tells her young friend *“ how time will steal away the 
brightness and freshness” ‘* from the etiolated youth” of the girl 
to whom he had been engaged, if the present writer had been 
the young friend in question he woul 1 certainly have siut up very 
quick. Miss Marston is not a badly conceived figure, but there 
has been a misadventure, as usual, in painting the glory round the 
old lady’s head: instead of an aureole, it is a sickly and watery 
gleam. 

For the rest, the dialogue of the novel is very lively and good, 
and also some of the character-sketching, though there is no one por- 


| trait of first-rate power. Margaret herself is only half-satisfactory. 


Hercharacter is a picturedrawn by some one with real power to paint, 
but only half thought out. A girl so frank and straightforward as 
she had shown herself with both her father and her rejected lover, 
would never have gone on probing and probing for her accepted 
lover’s supposed secret, but would have told him at once that the 
concealment stood between him and her, and estranged her from 
him. Nothing can be more unnatural in Margaret, as she is 
drawn, than this indirect thrusting by which she attempts to 
extort the truth when she might have had it at once for the 
asking. Her slight hardness of character is admirably done, but 
her teazing suspiciousness is entirely inconsistent with the essential 
character delineated. On the whole, however, the book strikes us as 
a clever woman's book,—the two young men being entirely drawn 
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from the female puint of view,—and the Swinburnian poet excused 
and exalted with a sort of unscrupulousness rather feminine than 
masculine. The best sign for the author is that almost all the slight 
sketches are in their way life-like. ‘‘Temporizing 'lom,” Willoughby 
Evans, and old Morton are all vivid in their own very slight way, 
and so is Mrs. Grenfell. As a fair specimen of lively dialogue, 
take the following scene between Miss Marston, the perfect 
spinster of whom we have spoken, and her godson, the Swin- 
burnian poet, who has just announced his engagement (a satis- 
factory one), to his cousin :— 


“Colin! Come and kiss me this minute !”—‘Not I, indeed,” 
answered the intending Benedick, demurely ; ‘‘ my kisses are all promised 
now. I wonder at your dishonesty in asking for one.” But seeing the 
tears in her eyes, he caught her in his arms, and rained on her a shower 
of the noisy caresses he had lavished on her from his childhood.— 
“Colin !” she whispered, ‘‘dear Colin, be true to her; she is so innocent 
and pure!”—*“ She is too good for me,” he answered, ‘but I think, 
godma’, I can make her happy.” Then after a pause, he added, with his 
usual lightness, “She says that the first exercise of her authority will 
be directed to enforce more respect in my treatment of you.”—“ She 
dares!” cried Mabel, wrathfully; “the impertinent little chit! Why, 
we have kissed and kicked each other before she was born; that is, the 
kissing was on my side, and the kicking on yours. Hush; here comes 
Caryl.”—“I say, godma’, what have you got in that saucepan ; it smells 
good; I'll have some.”—“ Oh no, it’s not nice, its only some soup I'm 
making for Robert; he is so poorly to-day.”—“ Then if you’ve made it 
for him I'm sure it’s good, I'll try it,” and Colin stooped over the sauce- 

an, and skilfully fished out the half stewed spoon. Miss Marston 
Caed uneasy, and tried to remove the saucepan, but he resisted. 
** Let me alone; I will taste it.” And as she struggled with him for the 
spoon, Caryl came in. ‘ Well thon, if you wil/, you must take the con- 
sequence! It’s——”—“ It’s what ?”—“It’s—Mice!” Collingwood, who 
had just swallowed a second spoonful, upset the saucepan into the fire 
and recoiled, uttering in a deep growl something that sounded like “ con- 
demnation.” Let us hope it was nothing more unseemly. Caryl came 
forward. “ What are you two fighting about? what are you cooking, 
Mabel ?”—“It was not my fault,” said Mabel, penitently, “I told him 
not; I hope it won’t make him ill.”—‘ You nasty little creature, you! 
What put it into your head to make sucha filthy compound ?”—“ Robert 
is soill. I read somewhere that there is something curative to sick 
animals in their natural prey; but he would not eat the mice raw, so I 
thought I would make them into broth, and that ill-natured Georgie 
wouldn’t make it.”—“ I should think not, indeed! However, you have 
sacrificed me to your abominable cat; I feel very ill, poisoned in 
fact !” 
As we have commented on the occasionally slight sentimentalism of 
this novel, let us add that in one or two instances, and only in one 
or two instances, it offends against good taste and good art in the 
opposite or flippant direction. For example, in the scene of re- 
conciliation between Margaret and her lover we read, ‘“* She did not 
lookup. Perhaps she reflected that her eyes were certainly swollen, 
that her nose was probably red.” ‘That is in deference to the poor 
taste for self-banter characteristic of our generation. But it is 
altogether out of keeping with the feeling of the scene and the 
character of the heroine. 

The plot is, on the whole, very skilfully managed. It is not, 
indeed, very probable ; but it is possible, and contains no element 
of moral improbability except Margaret’s suspicious and naggling 
demeanour to her lover,—a part of the tale which scarcely falls 
within the department of the plot so much as of the character. If 
this be a first attempt, it is a very promising one. 





MR. BLACKBURN’S PYRENEES.* 
Tuts is a more ambitious volume than Mr. Blackburn’s Notes on 
Spain. ‘The octavo is larger and more imposing, the title-page, a 
model of elegance, is not content with black type, but has enrolled 
red also in its service, and, what is of more importance still, there 
are upwards of one hundred illustrations of scenery by the famous 
Gustave Doré, some of which are exquisite, and alone worth the 
money. Besides this, the volume contains a new and convenient 
map of the principal routes and places described. Whether Mr. 
Blackburn travelled in the Pyrenees in order to describe them, or 
whether he described them because he had been there, we do not 
gather. But in any case the result is a general account of a pretty 
exhaustive tour—a ‘‘ regular round,” as Mr. Blackburn calls it— 
through the principal watering-places in the French Pyrenees, 
namely, Pau, Eaux Chaudes, Eaux Bonnes, Cauterets, Luz, 
Baréges, Bagnéres de Bigorre, Luchon, Biarritz, &e. It might be 
thought from this enumeration that the book is only one among 
the thousand guides to foreign parts, which in this country have a 
mushroom growth due to our roving propensities. It is not 
exactly that, however, although it is in some respects sufficiently 
comprehensive to serve, if not as a guide, at all events as a very 
fair cicerone and companion. It is more of a general but pains- 
taking account, by a cultivated Englishman, of the general 
impression, step by step, which an ordinary Englishman, travelling 





* Zhe Pyrenees, By Henry Blackburn. London: Sampsoa Low. 





for his pleasure, would derive from a visit to the watering- 
places in the Pyrenees. Mr. Blackburn meets his readers in 
Paris, and introduces them, “in the early days of summer,” 
to ‘a little green journal,” which at that time ‘begins 
to put forth its leaves, and find its way into the principal 
hotels and salons of Paris.” ‘This journal is called Le 
Moniteur des Eaux, whose mission or function is to tell drooping 
Paris where to recover life and health. We proceed to read 
the different advertisements of ‘habitations and hotels for every 
variety of income—pour toutes les fortunes” —and then, with our im- 
agination duly primed by the ecstatic prospect of ‘ eaux salines, 
ferrugineuses, arsenicales, en boisson, bains et douches de toute 
forme, vaporarium complet et étuves, salon de conversation, bals 
et concerts, théitre, promenades,” we jump into the night mail 
train to Bordeaux ; and having travelled from 8.15 p.m. to 7.8 
a.m., we push on to Pau, and get there in the middle of the 
day, that is to say, if we are hardy enough ; if not, we can stop 
at Bordeaux—those who go on, stop an hour at Bordeaux for 
breakfast—and then proceed across the Landes on our way to 
Pau. Between them, M. Gustave Doré and Mr. Blackburn give 
usa very vivid idea of that wonderful district—a strange, weird, 
leaden, dull-looking tract of country, which stretches nearly the 
whole distance from Bordeaux to Dax, “ planted with pine trees, 
divided by scanty patches of cultivation, and acres of marshy 
ground, over which the mist hangs for miles.” As the traveller 
hurries past in the early morning, he rubs his eyes, and doubts 
whether the men are trees, or the trees are men. “ Quaint and 
strange little figures loom among the tree tops, tending the sheep 
below them, where scant pasture indeed seems to grow, and 
appear in the distance on their stilts, with a long pole to 
steady them, on the principle of a three-legged stool, to 
be propped up here and there like field scarecrows. Occasion- 
ally one starts off on an errand, and it is curious to notice the 
pace at which they manage to get over the ground, taking tre- 
mendous strides with their stilts.” We shall not stop at Dax with 
Mr. Blackburn—a dull and dirty old town, with the remains of 
Roman baths, hot water, and black mud—but pass on to Pau, 
“the Berne of the Pyrenees,” and the ancient capital of the 
kingdom of Navarre. ‘Ever since 1814,” says the author, 
‘¢+when 5,000 English soldiers, commanded by Lord Beresford, 
took forcible possession of Pau, it has been gradually growing inte 
favour among English people, who now form quite a little colony 
from October to May or June, numbering more than two 
thousand.” Thirty years ago the English residents numbered 
about forty, and a furnished house could be had fer 500. 
a year. Now a house in a good situation will fetch 200J. 
for the winter season. The peculiarity of Pau seems to 
be the “remarkable stillness of the atmosphere, which in 
summer is seldom close, and in winter is delicious.” Ib. 
is ascribed to the peculiar position of the town, sheltered on the 
north by the distant rising ground of the Landes, on the south 
and east by the mountains, and on the west by the Park itself, 
which presents a perfect wall of foliage against the wind.” How- 
ever, Mr. Blackburn puts in a little touch here, which adds a 
rather startling commentary on the lamblike atmosphere of Pau. 
‘* In spite,” he says, ‘‘ of the traditional stillness of the atmosphere 
at Pau, seventy-nine oak and beech trees were once destroyed here 
in a day.” He adds, ‘*'To the passing visitor, the stillness of the 
air, the silence and somewhat neglected appearance of the town 
and its public walks, give ita mournful look. We see at once 
that Pau is not a favourite resort in summer, and are not long in 
perceiving that the French people care little or nothing for 
scenery.” Of this national trait Mr. Blackburn gives many 
instances throughout his book, but whether he quite makes out 
his case we are not prepared to say. It is probable that the 
English care more for scenery than the French. But it would 
not be easy to say offhand if the difference is one in kind or only 
in degree. 

From Pau to Eaux Chaudes the distance is about twenty-seven 
miles, a journey of six or seven hours, for the most part duesouth, 
along a hot and dusty road, in a diligence—easy, slow, dirty with- 
in, gaudy without, with five little ill-conditioned horses, who rattle 
you over the stone streets with a great flourish and jingle of 
bells, and subside into something like a walk as soon as they get 
beyond the suburb. ‘The driver takes his breakfast, and receives 
visitors, until the vehicle groans under the weight of peasant men 
and women hanging on the steps, the heat grows intolerable, the 
dust travels ‘ with you,’ and after fifteen miles in this fashion you 
reach Louvie Inzon, and toasted kidueys and fresh trout for lunch- 
eon. There isa very picturesque account of begging in the Pyrenees. 
The peasantry leave their work in the fields at the sound ef 
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approaching wheels, and crouch at the roadside in attitudes of 
pain and misery. ‘The result is demoralizing to an extent that 
would be scarcely credited, excepting by eye-witnesses. Without 
wishing to say anything in the least invidious—indeed, no Catho- 
lic who knows the Spectator would for a moment suppose that we 
could wish to say anything invidious against Catholicism—it 
must, however, we think, be admitted that begging seems to be 
more rife in Catholic than in Protestant countries. Many 
@auses may co-operate in bringing about this result, but 
that it is so as a fact we believe to be generally true. Even in 
Belgium the amount of systematic begging by the roadside and 
by the peasantry is incredible. How far the mendicant orders 
have tended to systematize it in Catholic countries, and Puritan 
pride to check it in Protestant countries, it is difficult to say. 
** Quelque chose, quelque chose, pour l’amour de Dieu!” the uni- 
versal cry, has a very mendicant twang init. The description of 
Eaux Chaudes is not inviting. It seems to consist of a few 
buildings and terraces crammed into a gloomy corner, high up 
in the air, but jammed in by steep mountains higher still, like an 
artificial platform built out over a mountain torrent. Mr. Black- 
burn prefers Eaux Bonnes to Eaux Chaudes, in spite of the guide- 
books. And certainly the description of the former is curious and 
fascinating in the extreme. ‘The way to Eaux Bonnes is 
composed mainly of ascending zigzags gradually disclosing a 
magnificent valley. ‘The traveller’s attention is generally rivetted 
on this valley and the distant town of Laruns, and it is some 
time before he becomes aware of little specks of white and red 
moving among the trees far above him. ‘ A few more turns and 
we can distinguish people riding and walking, first by twos and 
threes, then a crowd. Where do they come from? We can see 
no sign of a town—nothing but the valley below and a few yards 
of the road, now neatly swept and railed off like the drive ina 
private park. We are no longer in the country; we are “en 
promenade.” ‘Je comptais trouver ici la campagne,’ writes 
M. Taine, ‘je recontre une rue de Paris, et les promenades 
du Bois de Boulogne.’ We were not prepared for the extra- 
ordinary sights that burst upon us on turning the road once 
more and coming suddenly on Eaux Bonnes.” On an area of 
not much more than half an acre, the ingenious founders of this 
little town have managed to build a little hotel village consisting 
of about fifty houses, and giving accommodation in the season to a 
thousand people, yet without producing any sense of confinement. 
Crowds of riders and pedestrians, the noise and bustle of a square, 
the music of Italian organs, cracking of whips, jingling of bells, 
‘squeaking and rattling of children, the voices of many nations, 
seem little consistent with an eyrie built on half an acre, and yet 
such is the picture drawn by Mr. Blackburn. On the whole, this 
is the part of the book which has left the most salient impression 
aipon us, as of something unique in its kind. Of course we can 
only give a very general idea of the chapter. Cauterets, equally 
gay, is the antithesis of Eaux Bonnes, being built in the hollow 
of a valley, and one of the most ancient and populous of the 
Pyrenean spas. It appears, moreover, to be much more frequented 
by English people, to whom it is better known than Eaux Bonnes, 
where they seem not very popular. ‘‘Our remembrances of 
Cauterets,” says the author, ‘‘are of an expensive residence, of a 
most fashionable promenade, of the noises of whips cracking 
Awhip-cracking seems to be a Pyrenean noise), pianos jingling, 
of singing, smoking ad libitum; of tall men riding diminutive ponies, 
and ‘les grandes dames’ gaily caparisoned mules; of the town 
looking as if it was perpetually going out to dinner in sedan chairs, 
of salons, of ‘journals pour rire et pour instruire,’ with articles 
diluted to holiday calibre, of cascades and springs of water—water, 
everywhere; of English scrambling up the rocks, of Frenchmen ‘ en 
promenade,’ and of Spaniards sitting under the trees.” A very lively 
picture. The description of a Pyrenean storm is too long to quote, 
but we recommend it to all who are likely to visit the Pyrenees. It 
is very striking, and will teach them to be on their guard, and to 
get out of harm’s way the moment they see certhin ominous 
‘Symptoms. An hour is enough to turn a valley topsy-turvy. 
M. Doré’s illustrations to this chapter, as indeed to the book in 
general, throw great light on the mechanism of his effects in 
poetical illustrations. We learn, for the first time, where he got 
his general scheme of height, combined with a weird narrowness, 
which, to use the French expression, for which we have no 
equivalent, ‘‘fajt serrer le coeur.” % We are not afraid, after 
studying these illustrations, to state that M. Gustave Doré’s 
genius, and his attempts at the representation of the weird and 
sublime, are mainly Pyrenean, and we think that our readers who 
study Mr. Blackburn’s book, and compare it, for instance, with 
Doré’s illustrations of Dante, will come to the same conclusion. 


Our space is exhausted, and we must leave the reader under Mr. 
Blackburn's care. We cannot compare his work, in point of 
literary power, with M. Taine’s. But comparisons apart, it is a 
most agreeable book, giving a very comprehensive idea of the 
Pyrenean spas, and in conclusion we congratulate the publishers 
in having turned out so useful a volume, and Mr. Blackburn on 
having found such publishers. 





THE SECOND MARQUIS OF WORCESTER.* 

THE production of this bulky volume is no common achievement. 
Mr. Dircks has undertaken to write the life of a man about whom 
the public know very little, and even his biographer does not 
know much. All the facts available for the purpose might be 
compressed into forty or fifty pages, but Mr. Dircks adds an 
additional three hundred. Yet he does not show himself an adept 
in the art of bookmaking. The work is coarsely and clumsily put 
together, and the reader is continually reminded of the deficiencies 
of the writer. Mr. Dircks tries to make his bricks without straw, 
and the labour is too hard for him. He informs us that the 
materials of the book are ‘* principally derived from original 
sources with respect to manuscripts, and from the highest pub- 
lished authorities,” and out of the mass of material thus disin- 
terred it is possible to select some interesting statements and a few 
facts, but a very few, which throw light upon the career of his 
hero. Nevertheless, for all the purposes of a biography the 
greater portion of the volume is scarcely better than a peradven- 
ture. The writer acknowledges that in his military capacity Lord 
Herbert, afterwards second Marquis of Worcester, ‘‘ bears a 
most mythical character,” but in truth the narrative of his 
private life is almost equally mythical. We know not where 
he was born or where he died. We do not know where he 
was educated. We have no particulars of his early life, and 
very few particulars of his career in manhood or in old age. 
Even the statements about the Marquis which are authentic 
reveal little of his character, and after a perusal of the documents 
accumulated by Mr. Dircks and of his singular observations upon 
them, we find the portrait of this remarkable person as indistinct 
as it was before. We try to embrace a man, and we grasp a 
phantom. 

Take an instance or two of the manner in which Mr. Dircks 
attempts to write biography. He considers it reasonable to con- 
clude that his hero was born in London, and has some slight 
ground for his conjecture; but when he “ easily suspects ” that as a 
young man he did not excel in the tiltyard, when he “ con- 
ceives” that he was too light of weight and too short of stature 
for manly sports, when he “suspects,” again, that concentration 
of thought was natural to him, but that ‘its elaboration to pro- 
duce that roundness of period assumed necessary for the style of a 
courtly gentleman confused and perplexed him,” he apparently 
arrives at these conclusions merely because it is necessary to 
conclude something. As we proceed, we are forced to make 
our way through a dreary wilderness of conjectures. Mr. 
Dirck surmises “from stray facts” the possibility that Lord 
Herbert, after his marriage withdrew from the Court and took 
up his abode at Raglan Castle, where he also surmises that he 
spent seven years, and constructed his water-raising engines, his 
automata, and ‘‘amusive toys.” It is then conjectured that 
delicacy of constitution may have disposed the philosopher to 
studious habits, that these habits must have separated him * from 
the fashionable society of Courts,” and ‘‘ may even have early 
inspired a belief in his possessing equal eccentricity and enthusiasm.” 
We are told, too, that if he made few enemies, his pursuits were 
little calculated to enlarge his social acquaintance. But two or 
three pages further on Mr. Dircks informs us that up to this time 
Lord Herbert had been accustomed to courtly life, and had lived 
as became a gentleman of ancient nobility, and in the enjoyment 
of the most friendly intercourse with his Sovereign; while yet once 
more we turn over a few pages, and are told that Lord Herbert 
was a man singularly inexperienced in the ways of Courts. Both 
these statements cannot be correct, but the reader is at liberty to 
adopt whichever he pleases, since we know nothing whatever about 
the matter. Neither can we tell how this student who was 
unfitted for courtly life, and this courtier who was accustomed to 
it, would behave at an interview with the King. Yet it is difficult 
to imagine that Mr. Dircks is not writing history when he says :— 
‘¢ The Marquis fastidiously observed all courtly etiquette. Without 
the accomplishment of fluency in speech, his conversation would 
be deferential, simple without any show of boldness other than 





* The Life, Times, and Scientific Lavours of the Second Marquis of Worcester. To 
which is added a Keprint of his Century of Inventions, 1653, with a Commentary 
thereon. By Henry Dircks, Esq. Loudon: Bernard Quaritch. 1505. 
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what conscious integrity of purpose might naturally inspire, 
unaffected, direct, and straightforward, displaying much suavity 
without any taint of selfishness, and profound zeal without the 
slightest hypocrisy.” This would be, perhaps, worth saying, if 
it were true, but since it is mere surmise, it might, like a large 
portion of the volume, be omitted with advantage. 

The book does, however, contain several authentic facts which 
deserve noting. The second Marquis of Worcester, and his father 
before him, areconspicuous for having spent more money in the cause 
of the King than any other house in the kingdom. Charles gave 
them promises, and they gave him loans in return, which, of course, 
were never repaid. ‘The first Marquis defended Raglan Castle 
bravely until forced to capitulate; the second acted his part in 
Ireland as a good Papist, and when his aims were discovered was 
repudiated by his master. The letters which passed between 
Charles [. and his subject when the Royal cause was in danger are 
highly characteristic of the faithless monarch, but neither the 
letters nor the transactions themselves throw much light upon the 
character of the Marquis. He seems to have undertaken a bad 
office with good intentions; he proved his sincerity by spending 
an immense fortune in the service of the King, he suffered im- 
prisonment and exile, and on the Restoration was treated with 
neglect. Moreover, even as an inventor, the only title the Marquis 
possesses to the interest of posterity, he was entirely disregarded 
by his contemporaries. ‘‘ We never find him,” says Mr. Dircks, 
** associated with or mentioned by men of his time.” Yet among 
those men were two at least of more than common inquisitive- 
ness, Samuel Pepys and John Evelyn, and their ignorance or 
silence is all the more strange, since it appears that the won- 
derful engine, the Marquis’s chief discovery, was exhibited for 
several years at Vauxhall. Throughout the greater portion of a 
troubled life the author of the Century of Inventions occupied his 
time in mechanical contrivances. He was always scheming, and 
trying, with the assistance of his famous workman, Caspar Kaltoff, 
to bring his schemes to practical results, The losses incurred 
by these inventions as well as in the Royal cause reduced the 
Marquis to poverty. In his old age he was forced to beg loans 
of his friends. Yet, strange to say, while in an address to his Peers 
he states that he has lost 918,000/. in the service of his King and 
country, and that not one of the promises have been made good 
to him for which he had “ His Majesty’s Royal word, hand, or 
even the Great Seal of England,” he offers at the same time to do 
a number of things for the public benefit which could only be 
done by a man of large wealth. ‘‘The amount,” says Mr. Dircks, 
*¢expended in the Royal cause by his father and himself was so 
enormous, that it is difficult to understand on what ground he 
considered he bettered his claim to some compensation by burden- 
ing his statement with four separate offers, calculated to absorb 
far more than he could ever expect to obtain through a monarch 
so needy, extravagant, and dissolute as Charles [I.” Difficult 
indeed, unless there be some truth in the statement which the 
first Charles found it convenient to make, that the Marquis of 
Worcester was deficient in judgment. That this was the case 
seems possible, when we read that he estimated his engine at the 
value of 400,000/., and that when the invention was granted to him 
for ten years, one-tenth being reserved to the King, he actually 
resigned lands due to him from Charles to the value of 40,0001, 
upon the understanding that the tithe should be remitted; yet he 
appears at this time to have been living upon a weekly pittance of 
three pounds. His faith in his discovery was indeed very great. 
**T call it,” he writes ‘a semi-omnipotent engine, and do intend 
that a model thereof be buried with me.” He was an old man 
when he said this, and was unsupported by men of science or by 
the sympathy of the public, yet he bravely clung to his belief, 
which was held, perhaps, all the more tenaciously because no one 
shared it with him. 

If Mr. Dircks had confined himself in this biography within 
narrower and safer limits, he would have done good service to the 
memory of an illustrious Englishman. As it is, notwithstanding 
much confusion of thought and redundancy of language, he has, 
we think, collected some curious information, and established the 
claim of the Marquis to be the first constructor of a steam-engine. 
The reprint of the celebrated Century of Inventions adds greatly 
to the interest of the volume. 





THE LIFE AND SPEECHES OF LORD PLUNKET.* 
[First Norice.] 


Tue history of Ireland has yet to be written, not what may be 
called the prehistoric history of that unhappy land, but the 





* The Life, Letters, and Speech’s of Lord Plunket. By his Graudsov, the Hon. 
David Pluuket, London: Smith, Eider, and Co, 1817. 





political history of the last two centuries. ‘The materials for such 
a history accumulate year by year. Public records are being 
carefully arranged, indexed, and rendered easy of access. Biogra- 
phies are being multiplied, ‘‘ correspondences,” speeches, and 
memoirs are edited. We must hope for the time to come when 
some competent historian will devote himself to the task, one who, 
diving into the records of Irish facts without stirring up the mud 
of Irish grievances and studying the lives of ‘‘ Irishmen and men of 
genius ” regardless of whether ‘the curse of Swift” be on them 
or not, will give us what we sorely lack, a philosophical narrative 
that will enable us to judge how Ireland became what Ireland is, 
instead of speculating upon what Ireland wants. Meanwhile, we 
must be thankful for every addition to the heap of materials, and 
in the Life and Speeches of Lord Plunket we have a valuable con- 
tribution. Here is the life of ‘‘ an Irishman and a man of genius 
who used his talents for his country’s good,” but upon whom 
assuredly no ‘* curse of Swift” ever lighted. 

William Conyngham Plunket, the son of a Presbyterian clergy- 
man of some local eminence, was born at Enniskillen in 1764. His 
father, who died when the lad was but fourteen years of age, left a 
widow and several children in somewhat straitened circumstances. 
William was sent to a Dublin day-school, where it does not appear 
that his career was marked by much promise of future distinction. 
He is described by one who then knew him asa “clever, hard- 
headed boy, very attentive to his books and very negligent of his 
person.” At fifteen he became a student at the University of 
Dublin, where he speedily distinguished himself. 

In his third year he obtained a ‘scholarship on very high marks, and 

about the same time joined the College Historical Society. Plunket’s 
after life was largely influenced by the experience and successes he 
gained and by the friendships he formed whilst a momber of this 
famous debating club, which contains upon its muster-rolls almost every 
name that for a century has become illustrious in the learned pro- 
fessions or in the literature of Ireland. 
This society, which corresponds in some respect with the 
“ Union ” at Oxford and Cambridge, the members of each being 
reciprocally honorary members of the others, was founded in 1747 
by Edmund Burke, and still exists in full vigour within the walls 
of Trinity College, Dublin. Between the Historical Society and 
the Irish House of Commons there existed in the latter part of 
the last century a close relation. Many Irish representatives 
availed themselves of membership of the society for the purpose 
of practice in debate ; whilst in the gallery of the House a place 
was specially reserved for University students. 

In 1782, when Plunket was admitted into the Society many causes 

combined to make its meetings peculiarly brilliant and its prizes pecu- 
liarly popular. In that year the patriotic party in Ireland, with whom 
nearly all the youth of the University sympathized, had achieved their 
short-lived triumph. From their places in the House of Commons the 
members of the Historical Society listened night after night to the 
eloquence and shared the enthusiasm with which Henry Grattan and his 
associates stirred the Irish people to assert their independent nationality. 
They saw an army of nearly 90,000 volunteers assemble and line the 
streets of Dublin through which the patriot members walked to their 
regenerated assembly ; and whilst every Irishman of ardent imagination 
regarded these events as the beginning of a meridian ago of indepen- 
dence and prosperity, none foresaw the future of humiliation and dis- 
aster which closed the history of the last century in Ireland. 
Plunket’s career in the Historical Society was successful. ‘* In his 
second year of membership he was twice elected president, opened 
the following session with an address from the chair, and obtained 
successively the medals for oratory, history, and composition.” 
There was no lack of genius in the brilliant little band of com- 
panions by whom Plunket was surrounded in his college days. 
Charles Kendal Bushe (afterwards Lord Chief Justice), of whom 
Lord Brougham has said that “his merits as a speaker were of 
the highest description, and that his power of narrative has not, 
perhaps, been equalled.” Magee (afterwards Archbishop of Dub- 
lin), Theobald Wolf Tone, and Thomas Addis Emmett were 
among his contemporaries and intimate friends. 

Choosing the Bar as his future profession, Plunket entered at 
Lincoln’s Inn in 1784, having previously kept terms in Ireland. 
For a year and a half he resided in or near London. 

During these cheerless days of struggle, privation, and study .... 
he was in the painful position of one who, whilst the pensioner upon the 
bounty of his equals, could look forward to but a distant and uncertain 
prospect of repaying their generosity. 

Some letters written by Plunket at this time to old college friends 
abound with playful humour. We cannot forbear giving an 


extract or two :— 
: July 23, 1785. 
Dear Knox,—As soon as we were sufficiently composed after your 
departure from London, which was not until we had traced you in our 
mind’s eye from stage to stage, had landed you in safety in Paris, and 
even got you through the exordium of your oration to the Ambassador, 
we began to prepare for quitting the melancholy scene, and after spend~ 
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ing above a week in resolving what we should do, and almost another | fellow-countrymen. Accordingly, so soon as the organization of United 


in not doing what we had resolved on, we settled on the Plains of Ham 
Common, from whence I now write to you. The situation is a very 
tempting one, and might lead a man of an enterprising temper and 
reduced circumstances into some desperate exertion; if my courage 
continues as high and my purse as low during the summer as I feel 
them at present I must begin to study a course of Crown law, in order 
to preserve my honesty by raising some wholesome apprehensions for 
my safety....... I am at present falling into a state very little 
superior to that of the ungifted vulgar, feeding on the rust of Coke's 
Reports and talking metaphysics with the curate...... I really feel 
strong forebodings that I shall at last degenerate into a man of down- 
right common sense. You will probably observe no one could draw 
such an inference from this epistle, but to know how to descend oc¢a- 
sionally as time, and place, and person require it, is a quality of which 
no man of sense should be destitute. ..... . None of our plans of 
eloquence have been carried into execution. Neither C nor 
seem inclined to it, and I have no appetite for an argument 
with myself. I once or twice, indeed, assailed the trees in Richmond 
Park, and though I did not expect the success of Orpheus (he was an 
ancient orator who made the trees dance after him) was so much dis- 
appointed in my solitary exertions that I very soon desisted; a man, 
you know, can take no pleasure in throwing out elegant personalities 
against himself, and, besides, to own the truth to you in confidence, I 
always found my first arguments so unanswerable that I never could 
produce areply. My only resource is to practise shooting at a mark, 
and if I succeed in that and cultivate whist assiduously during the 
ensuing winter, I hope, notwithstanding my failures in oratory, to be 
tolerably qualified for the circuit. ..... . After a laborious examina- 
tion of the natives of this part of the country, I have been able to collect 
little else towards a sketch of their natural history than that the highest 
orders of people seem to have a very unaccountable dread of strangers, 
however elegant their appearance ; and that the lower classes, such as 
butchers, bakers, &c., are strongly attached to ready money. You know 
me, my manners, my person, dress, and so forth, and yet I assure you 
not a gentleman or even Jady in the neighbourhood has invited me to 
their house, or so much as saluted me when they met me. 

Having completed his terms and course of study in London, 
Plunket returned to Dublin, and at once entered upon the practice 
of his profession. His University fame had not been forgotten, 
and was now his passport to success. A University reputation 
means a different thing in England and in Ireland. In Dublin 
the University is one of the chief institutions in a capital which 
is, or was in Plunket’s time, just large enough to make a public 
reputation, and small enough for everybody to know everybody 
else. ‘The fellows, professors, and distinguished students of 
Trinity College are (in Dublin) public characters. ‘To become 
‘a fellow” is to earn a life-long renown (in Dublin) for un- 
fathomable learning. The meetings of the Historical Society 
held weekly in the dining-hall of Trinity College are announced, 
together with the names of the speakers, in the daily newspapers, 
and are largely attended by the outside public. Students who 
display eloquence or skill in debate leave the University for the 
Bar or the Bhurch with the germ of a reputation already formed. 
It was so in Plunket’s case. His progress in his profession was 
from the first rapid and steady, chiefly as a consequence of his 
University career. For eleven years after his call to the Bar 
he devoted himself exclusively to his profession, 

—keeping aloof from the busy politics which then distracted every 
grade of Irish society. On the one hand, he was not connected by family 
ties with any of the great houses whose members formed the ruling class 
in Ireland, and all his feelings and opinions were opposed to their narrow 
and corrupt system of government, while, on the other hand, he was 
utterly hostile to the extreme section of the Liberal party, which was 
then hurrying the country into rebellion. 

In the beginning of the eventful year 1798 Plunket at last 
entered the Irish House of Commons, through the influence— 
almost indeed as the nominee—of the Earl of Charlemont, un- 
fettered, however, by any obligation or pledge, although concur- 
ring with his patron on every point save one :— 

What that one point was there can now be no doubt. Lord Charlemont, 
although in every other respect the fearless champion of the liberties of 
the people as well as of the independence of Ireland, entertained very 
strong prejudices against granting large political concessions to the Roman 
Catholics, and throughout the greater part of his life actively opposed their 
claims. But in his last years he greatly modified his views on this 
subject, and on one occasion, in 1799, after a long interview with Plunket, 
he exclaimed, on meeting his son, ‘“ Plunket has prevailed over an old 
prejudice.” 








é 
This we must regard as Plunket’s first political triumph. On 
one point, however, they were entirely agreed, namely, that it was 
their duty to oppose and thwart by every constitutional means the 
system by which the English Government were preparing the Irish 
Parliament and people for the Union :— 


That measure could be carried only by the assistance of those persons 
who commanded the votes of the major#ty of the [Irish] House of Com- 
mons, and in fact was not carried until every one of them was satisfied 
in one way or another. The members of this party were therefore 
called and treated, as if they were the friends of Government. Their 
notion of ruling Ireland had come to them from evil times, and in it 
the bitterness of a hatred at once hereditary and religious was added to 
a feeling of profound distrust in the loyalty of the masses of their 


Irishmen began to assume an aspect of physical resistance, the Govern- 
ment at once adopted the established precedent of making one section 
of the people the executioners of the law against the rest. 

Thus to look on without interference while the one party goaded 
the other into rebellion became a supposed political necessity of 
the English Government,— 

It was an old-established principle of Government in Ireland, that 
had come down from the days of Cromwell and of the soldiers of 
William. To baulk the loyalist of the revenge he indulged would have 
been to smite heavily upon his allegiance, for hatred of the Papist was 
a hereditary principle, as much a part of his nature as attachment to 
the House of Hanover. The English Government had nearly abandoned 
the sham of treating the Irish Parliament as an independent legislature. 
The Treasury benches were filled with placemen and pensioners. All 
efforts tending to reform of Parliament or concession to the Catholics 
had been given up as hopeless. Grattan and some of his immediate 
followers had seceded from an assembly too degraded to appre- 
ciate their motives, or to be influenced by their example, and what- 
ever remained of independence in the House, Ministers sought to bring 
under their control. 

Such was the condition of the Irish Parliament when Plunket 
took his seat for the first time. Sixteen years had elapsed since 
as a college lad he listened to the eloquence of Grattan and others 
of the patriotic party, as they proclaimed the achievement of Irish 
independence. All was changed now. ‘The shortlived splendour 
that had seemed to Grattan the brightness of the dawn proved to 
be the herald of the sunset. From this time the public life of 
Plunket begins, henceforward his name is associated with those of 
the greatest men, and with the most important measures of his 
time. Ina future paper we shall notice some of the great events 
of Lord Plunket’s career, as well as the memorials of his genius 
and eloquence, as we find them recorded in the biography before 
us, which his grandson, in the fullness of affectionate pride, has 
edited so gracefully and so well. 





STUDIES IN CONDUCT.* 

A s.icut change in this title would remove all those objections 
to its appropriateness and accuracy of description which are 
modestly hinted at in the author’s prefatory note. ‘The addition 
of two words, and the alteration of one, give us Studies in the 
Conduct of Short Essays for the Saturday Review, with which 
every one would be contented, and which would indicate most 
exactly the point of view from which all the papers were written. 
In saying this we do not mean to be sarcastic. ‘The author of this 
book has achieved a true Saturday success. Many of his headings 
are familiar to our memory. In the essays we recognize many 
thoughts which impressed us favourably at the time of their first 
appearance, and led to meditation or discussion. Some of those 
smart sentences which have given the Saturday Review a name, 
and the thought of which brings even triflers to plod through 
philosophical articles, freshen up the tritest disquisitions, and 
take off the chill of common sense, when it is becoming too sen- 
sible. It is refreshing to find that a reviewer whose weekly duty 
it is to tell great historians, and statesmen, and poets, and em- 
perors that they are making fools of themselves, can see that when 
this principle is carried out in private life it becomes rather 
inconvenient. ‘‘A man has made an undoubted fool of himself ; 
therefore you have a right to let him know that you think so. 
Therefore, as on this theory there is no distinction between a right 
and a duty, you are bound to exercise your right.” It is just 
possible that if the motives of some literary and political critics 
were put to this test, there would be fewer complaints of unfair- 
ness made against a certain paper, and fewer exciting articles 
for country clergymen to talk over on their way back from 

church. But when a man has been preaching peace and 

goodwill he naturally wants a relaxation. Serious questions 
would not find an audience in these frivolous days, unless there 
was a little spite and a little scandal wrapped up in the philosophy. 

A man about town will only read an essay on Mill on condition of 
there being an allusion to Harper ‘I'welvetrees. We do not accuse 
the writer of this volume of pandering to such tastes or debasing 
such subjects. But he is what we should call a hard thinker, and 
we have little doubt that if he had his choice, he would prefer not 

to season with epigrams. ‘There is something rather dry and 

absent in his mode of expressing himself. He is always wanting 

to go deeper than he is allowed to go, and he resents being pulled 

up into the surface waters of general intelligence when he sights 

a thought beyond the reach of the ordinary plummet. He reminds 

us of a diver lowered down to inspect a leak in the ship’s bottom, 

who wants to be free from the rope and the modicum of air 





* Studies in Conduct. Short Essays frum the Satuiday Review, Loudon: Chapman 
and Hall. 
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pumped into his helmet, and explore the recesses of the ocean. It 
is an annoyance to come up every ten minutes and make practical 
remarks in a cheerful tone, instead of being married to a mermaid 
and singing duets of “‘ Rule Britannia.” 

What makes this sense of restraint the more conspicuous is, that 
all the essays in this book are written from one point of view, and 
with some definite purpose. This is more than can be said of 
most papers of the kind. Although much of the talent of the day 
is employed in writing short articles, few of the articles written 
have a permanent value, or one that is at all commensurate with 
the sterling ability of their authors. Men write very much as 
they talk, with a view to present effect. ‘They fall into frequent 
inconsistencies, because facts vary, and no important principle 
is at stake. If they have strong opinions they do not like to 
obtrude them at all times, partly for fear of becoming bores, 
partly for fear of developing into unrecognizel prophets. In 
conversation a man who is always preaching up some object is 
sure to be avoided, and if the object is not one of real moment 
he is despised into the bargain. If the proverbial stone had 
free-will or power of motion, it would get out of the reach of the 
continual droppings as soon as they began to affect its surface. 
The feeling, ‘‘If I listen to this man a moment longer I shall 
go mad,” is often too much for politeness, ‘The writer of these 
essays is the best judge of the effect produced on his friends by 
some of his repetitions. So far as this volume goes they are not 
tiresome or obtrusive. They may possibly escape the eye of the 
uncritical reader. But, reading the book as we have read it, we 
could not fail to see how often the thread which was too long 
for one reel was broken off and the winding continued on another. 
If each reel had not to seem complete in itself this would not 
much matter. But each time that there is a break, a new peg 
must be chosen, and the thoughts which followed naturally on 
the former train must appear to have been wholly suggested by 
the present subject. Ata village debating society which we 
frequented in our youth there was no limit to the number of 
speeches each might make, but every speech was limited to ten 
minutes. To avoid being cut short in the middle of a sentence, 
a speaker used to have his coat-tail twitched at the ninth 
minute, and ended with some show of completeness. When it 
came to his turn again he made a remark on something 
that had fallen from an intermediate speaker, and then 
doubled back to the place where he had been interrupted. 
There is rather too much of this in the essays before us. ‘The 
two papers on ‘ Country Life,” excellent as they are, would be 
better if they were wound on one reel. ‘The hundred pages which 
separate ‘* Small Hypocrisies ” from ‘‘ Diplomacy in Private Life ” 
do not blind us to there having been a twitch of the coat tail. 
But of the iterations which are most conspicuous, incidental cen- 
sures of worldiness and the love of riches produce the effect which 
we have described, and haunt us, not at every turn, but when we 
least expect them, First, we are told that pleasure is proscribed 
by those who think money-making the first of duties. Then we 
learn that making money is the sure test of success, and that the 
life of those who do not make it is viewed as a break-down. Then, 
under the head of ‘‘Short Cats,” we are told of the immoderate 
haste, the matter-of-fact fashions of the business world. The 
same subject is renewed in the essay on ‘‘ Mental Ripeness ;” 
‘* Sins Against Health” teach the same moral as ‘+The Capacity 
for Pleasure.” And then all these hints and allusions are summed 
up in the paper on ‘‘ Middle-Class Morality,” where they are 
thoroughly in their place. It is not that they are forced or un- 
graceful in the other essays. If we take each one by itself there 
is no reason why the Saturday Review should not teach what 
Horace and Pope had taught before it. But when these de- 
tached papers are collected into one volume, the effect produced 
by such repetition is that of narrowness of range and poverty of 
illustration, At all events, the writer must have a strong bump of 
adhesiveness. 

The same impression is made on us by his method of alluding to 
contemporary incidents. What chiefly distinguishes these papers 
from the general run of articles is the distant and reserved tone in 
which current events are notice]. It is this that takes away the 
ephemeral stamp which marks other and better writing, but at the 
same time this robs the essays of that ephemeral interest which is 
the more intense because it is so transient. During this autumn 
people may not care to read an article on the artistic morality of 
@ young poet who was the hero of so much controversy a year ago. 
But the essay on “ Sympathy with Nature” is just as fresh as it 
was then, and the personal allusion will be quite as easily recog- 
nized. We cannot say that this is altogether a compliment. We 
read and discusse1 the article on its appearance, and it seemed to 





us wanting in directness. There were people in the country who 
did not catch its meaning. It was not juicy enough for a fruit of 
the season, and now that it is a dried fruit it is not firm enough 
to be worth keeping. These distant and general allusions are good 
of their kind, but one is not enough for an essay. If an essayist is 
to be contented with a single peg, he must not put too fine a point 
on it. If he wants to avail himself of temporary interest, he must 
either spread it out wide for the present age, or pack it up tightly 
for posterity. The writer of these essays has too often taken a 
middle course, and failed to gain the votes of either party. Indeed, 
it is not only in this respect that he is a trimmer. He hovers 
between the pointed paradoxes of two extremes, in the hope of 
pitching on the golden mean of wit and nature. Perhaps he is 
sometimes carried away by his own example, and having tri- 
umphantly refuted a fallacy, he does not stop short in time 
to avoid an opposite one. For instance, it may be true that 
a Lord Chancellor is not moved to shed a joyful tear as he 
revisits the spot where he thrashed an ill-conditioned schoolmate. 
It may also be true that a fallen women who indulges in a retrospect 
of the days when she clung about her mother's knees is irresistibly 
driven by it to the solace of gin. But it is too much to conclude 
from these two small instances that ‘‘ of all the agreeable fancies 
that have gained room among the stock sentiments of the world, 
that of there being some pleasure in renewing old associations 
with places is the most delusive.” Again, there is a total want of 
logic in declaiming against the hollowness of society, ‘* because 
people who ask you to dinner and are very happy to have you at 
their dancing parties, decline to lend you money or to let you 
marry their daughters.” It is perfectly legitimate to argue that 
‘‘if askiug a man to dinner implies an invitation to help himself 
to as much money as he requires, or to take whichever 
of the daughters of the house is most to his fancy, then, 
as soon as this is discovered, the man will not be asked to 
dinner—that is all.” But it by no means follows that there is per- 
fect sincerity in shaking hands with a man with the utmost cor- 
diality and enthusiasm one day, and being just as cheerful next 
day on hearing that he has become bankrupt. ‘‘ Surely,” argues 
the writer, ‘‘one may be pleased to see an agrezable man without 
binding our heartstrings round him, or staking our peace of mind 
upon his solvency. When people say that society is selfish and 
insincere, we scarcely have a much more accurate idea of 
what they specifically mean than if they said that a locomo- 
tive was selfish.” If so, we fear that we have rated the 
writer’s comprehension too highly. We should suppose that any 
characteristic which may be ascribed to one man, might be as- 
cribed equally to a body of men. The insincerity of affecting a 
deep interest in a person one day, and being absolutely indifferent 
to him the next, seems to us much the same, whether it proceeds 
from one or twenty. Why should you be cordial with a person 
who has not even a place on the outside surface of your heart ? 
Why show enthusiasm towards a man for whom you care no- 
thing? You need not bind your heartstrings round a man whom 
you are pleased to see, in order to regret anything that deprives 
you of that pleasure. It is the exaggerated regard of one day, 
and indifference of the next, that gives an air of insincerity to 
one or the other. 

In all these instances, however, we are not certain whether the 
writer is thinking of individual or of typical cases. Many of his 
theories have an air of being personal arguments in disguise. He 
is particular when he seems to be universal, Thus, in speaking 
of youthful promise, and accounting for the disappointment. which 
so often ensues from it, he attributes this to the confusion of con- 
duct with capacity, and of goodness with power. ‘“ ‘The grounds 
on which a lad earns a reputation for promise are, in an ordinary 
way, exclusively moral grounds. He is industrious, persevering, 
docile, well-mannered. He always knows his lessons, and is 
never insolent or quarrelsome.” But is this the kind of boy 
from whom great things are generally expected? It may have 
been so in some instance that came under the knowledge of the 
writer. Perhaps when he was a boy he showed no leanings towards 
‘‘ punctuality and conformity to discipline, and an aversion to 
blots and dog-eared books and the ruder tastes of his compeers.” 
And possibly some model boy who has since become a clerk in a 
public office, and who plays the flute, may have been held up as 
an example to the future Saturday reviewer. Yet, as a rule, 
something like intellect is an accompaniment of promise, and the 
mere assurance of being a good boy, however comfortable in the 
present, does not hold out very definite hopes of future greatness. 
We rather think the writer has confused the promise of goodness 
with the promise of power, and hearing favourable prognostica- 
tions, has interpreted them according to his own views and aspi- 
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rations. Again, when he says, ‘‘ The tourist who tells you that he 
is going to Switzerland or Italy to freshen his passion for nature, 
generally means by it a passion for dawdling in the sunshine with 
nothing on his mind,” he surely means, as Johnson said of Pope, 
to hurt some one. An annotated edition of the Studies in Con- 
duct by the writer’s bosom friend would probably add much to 
the interest with which we have read them, and would enable us 
to see the shafts of some of the epigrams, which we are sorry not 
to have found a place to quote, quivering in the flesh of his asso- 
ciates. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—@— 

The Contemporary Review. September. (Strahan.)—This is an un- 
usually good number, and the papers it contains are equally attractive 
in their subjects and meritorious in their execution. All who have 
followed the controversy between Mr. Mill and the defenders of Sir 
William Hamilton will be interested by Professor Mansel’s “ Supple- 
mentary Remarks.” Dr. Hannah’s paper on “The Attitude of the 
Clergy towards Science” is remarkable as a defence of the clergy against 
the charge of hostility which is so often brought, and which, if it does 
not apply to many eminent divines, is true of a great number of the 
clerical body. Dr. Hannah certainly quotes some very significant words 
from Dr. Pusey, and concludes from them that it is not a matter of 
faith to believe that the world was only made 6,000 years ago, that the 
Mosaic cosmogony is literally accurate, that the Deluge covered the 
highest mountains in the world, or that the genealogies from Adam 
to Abraham were exact measures of man’s existence on the earth. 
But if Dr. Pusey does not consider theso points matters of faith, 
there are many of his school who do, and some of them have expressed 
themselves to that effect in sufficiently strong language. Principal 
Talloch continues his studies in the “ History of Religious Thought in 
England” by a sketch of Chillingworth, and there are interesting 
articles on the “Ritual Commission” and the “Public School Latin 
Primer.” Of the article on the “Philosophy of Goethe” we cannot 
speak so highly. But we can most strongly recommend Professor Mil- 
ligan’s discussion of the “ Easter Controversies of the Second Century,” 
and the light they throw on the authenticity of the Fourth Gospel. 
Baur'’s arguments are ably summarized, and the whole question is gone 
into with much fairness, while the conclusion to which Professor 
Milligan comes is, in our opinion, sound and excellent. 

The Fortnightly Review. September. (Chapman and Hall.)—Two 
or three papers in this number deserve a calmer study and a more 
lengthened consideration than we have been able to give them. Such 
are the articles on The Authenticity of the Works of Plato,” and on “ The 
Law of Trade Combinations in France.” Mr. Morley does not add much 
to the well worn subject of anonymous journalism, and in one instance 
we think he completely begs the question. He alludes to the argument 
that if articles were necessarily signed, a barrister might be deprived of 
business, from the solicitor having a dislike of literary barristers. “To 
this,” replies Mr. Morley, “one can only say that it is rather hard that 
the journalist should have his profession demoralized because the soli- 
citor dislikes the idea of his profession being elevated.” But it isa pure 
assumption that the journalist’s profession is demoralized by the use of 
the anonymous, and it is not certain that the legal profession is elevated 
by a connection with literature. It is rather the expediency of signing, 
than the morality of it, which is in question. There are several points 
in Mr. Rae's article on Sheridan that call for an expression of dissent, 
and one or two strange mistakes that must be noticed. Mr. Rae accuses 
Sheridan of putting a notice on the door of his office in the Treasury to 
the effect that “‘ No applications can be received here on Sundays, nor any 
business done here during the remainder of the week.” Surely Mr. Rae 
cannot have forgotten that the latter half of the sentence was added 
by some other satirist to Sheridan’s matter-of-fact recognition of the 
validity of the Fourth Commandment. Then, after exposing Sheri- 
dan’s incorrigible idleness, why does Mr. Rae tell us that “what other 
men have done by inspiration, he accomplished by energy?” We are 
probably far greater admirers of Sheridan than Mr. Rae is or professes 
to be, yet wo should shrink from asserting that “ Sheridan might have 
written whatever Dryden wrote, excepting the Ode to St. Cecilia.’ The 
poetry in the present number of the Fortnightly falls very much below 
the standard. Mr. Swinburne’s verses on “ Regret ” are mere milk-and- 
water, and Mr. George Meredith’s “ Phaethon” will hardly repay 
perusal, even if any one is able to scan the metre. ° 

Maemillan's Magazine. September. (Macmillan.)—As this maga- 
zine escaped us last week, we must mention it separately. One of its 
* most notable features is the conclusion of Mr. Henry Kingsley’s wild 
story, ‘‘Silcote of Silcotes.” Mrs. Norton’s “Old Sir Douglas” gains 
in interest. Mr. Stephens gossips pleasantly with the portraits at South 
Kensington, and Mr. Bertram takes us over ground with which he is 
familiar by discussing the lessons of regent foreign fishery exhibitions, 
and notably that of Arcachon. Lord Hobart is always very earnest, if 
not very clear, and his ‘“ Working Men and War” shows his usual 
characteristics. Professor Bain’s article on “ The Correlation of Force 


find their special readers, while an article bearing the puzzling title of 
“Personal Statistics ” may be warmly recommended for general reading 
and meditation. Taken all in all, Macmillan is a fair average number, 
but now that the editor is freed from the perturbing force of Mr. Henry 
Kingsley’s most eccentric comet, he will, no doubt, be able to raise his 
standard, and will no longer be contented with a moderate level. 

Poems. By Dora Greenwell. (Strahan.)—Miss Greenwell dedicates 
this pleasing volume to the memory of Mrs. Browning, and among the 
contents are two sonnets to the samo person, one dated in 1851 and the 
other in 1861. And there is much propriety in this dedication, for though 
Miss Greenwell’s poems do not bear an exact resemblance to Mrs. 
Browning's, they have many points of contact. Miss Greenwell is the 
more conspicuous of the two for diffuseness accompanied by concentra- 
tion. She seems to write at far too great length when we compare each 
poem with the thought contained in it. But as we look at the single 
lines we cannot detect the source of this superabundance, and we find 
many of them terse and compressed. Still the broad result is the same, 
and it is this which most detracts from Miss Greenwell’s merits. Too 
few of the poems in this volume of 370 pages remain in the memory, 
and though some that we have marked are exquisite, the proportion is 
too small. Of those we have marked, the lines called “Seeking” are 
charming in the light gladsomeness of their opening. ‘“ The Kiss” is 
fine in its subdued sadness; the end of “ Reconciliation” has a refined 
touch of supreme subtlety; and there is great power in the picture of 
fevered sleep headed, “In Illness.” Perhaps the best way of pointing 
out the beauties of some of the other poems lies in letting Miss Green- 
well speak for herself, and with this view we-pick out :— 

“Qur sarr Amer, salir Mourtr.” 
“T burn my soul away !” 
So spake the Rose, and smiled; “ within my cup 
All day the sunbeams fall in flame, all day 
They drink my sweetness up !” 
“T sigh my soul away !” 
The Lily said; ‘all night the moonbeams pale 
Steal round and round me, whispering in their play 
An all too tender tale !” 
“T give my soul away !” 
The Violet said; “ the West wind wanders on, 
The North wind comes ; I know not what they say, 
And yet my soul is gone !” 
Oh, Poet, burn away - 
Thy fervent soul! fond Lover at the feet 
Of her thou lovest, sigh! dear Christian, pray, 
And let the world be sweet ! 

On the Boulevards; together with Trips to Normandy and Brittany. 
By W. Blanchard Jerrold. 2 vols. (W. H. Allen and Co.)—It is much 
to be regretted that Mr. Jerrold has prefaced his valuable and interest- 
ing sketches of Normandy and Brittany by the ephemeral papers to 
which he has given this attractive title. We expect something more from 
a flaineur on the Boulevards of Paris than a heap of semi-reviews of new 
books, sometimes interspersed with longish extracts, sometimes filled 
out with gossip. Instead of ‘memorable men and things drawn on the 
spot—1853-1866,” Mr. Jerrold has given us dips into the Librairie 
Nouvelle, has picked up a book on the counter, and read the open pages. 
This may have been worth doing at the time, in order to keep the world 
of London au courant with the literature of Paris, but the papers were 
most certainly not worth reprinting. We are ina different atmosphere 
as soon as we turn from the capital to the provinces, and although it may 
seem a blasphemy to Parisians to say so, we find the change agreeable. 
There is a great deal of practical information in the sketches of 
Normandy, and it is put naturally and pleasantly. Some of the 
facts picked up by Mr. Jerrold ought to meet with attention in England, 
as there are some which reflect severely on French management. In 
spite of the efforts of M. Coste and the encouragement of oysters by 
artificial breeding, Mr. Jerrold remarks that the oyster fishery on the 
coast is by no means flourishing. One Frenchman told him that a bed 
of the very finest oysters in the world was positively rotting from want 
of being dredged. At one time a hundred English oysters boats used to be 
dredging on the French coast, and the result was that the under layers 
were freed from the destructive pressure of those above. But the 
authorities warned off the English boats, and no French boats came in 
their place. In like manner English boats are not allowed to bring 
oysters to the coast of France, as they did once in very large quantities. 
When there is a demand for English oysters, French boats have to go to 
Newhaven and buy them from the English boats. But lest we should 
be tempted to look down on the French for this unpractical jealousy, 
Mr. Jerrold tells us of similar acts done in England. It seems that 
Liverpool cotton is carried to Rouen by way of Grimsby and Dieppe, 
occupying ten days in transit, while it might go by London and Dieppe 
in three days. But the North-Western Railway refused to open @ 
through communication between Liverpool and the coast of France, 
which would have benefited the railway itself more than any one else. 
Something yet remains to be done to make the Commercial Treaty with 
France effective. 

A Manual of Marine Insurance. By Manley Hopkins. (Smith and 
Elder.) —This work is practical and clearly written, and contains a great 
deal of information both on the present state of our law as to marine 
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whole system. In an appendix we have a sketch of maritime com- 
merce in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, the materials 
for which have been derived from Venetian archives. But the 
chapters in the body of the work deal with matters that are more 
tangible and important to merchants, and explain in a style that 
is generally to be commended the meaning of an insurance, the 
risks run by both parties, and the mistakes to be avoided. Mr. 
Manley Hopkins is not always in harmony with the law, though he 
does his best to keep on the safe side of it. Ho tells his readers pretty 
clearly what they have to expect if they trust to their unassisted reason 
instead of to legal decisions. But he might sometimes have spared us 
his disrespectful comments on legal technicalities. If he was unable to 
realize an implied warranty, he need not have tried to deprive others of 
their comprehension of the term. His chief fault, however, which will 
either deprive his work of much of its value to lawyers, or will render 
their study of it more difficult, is that he never mentions the place 
where any of the cases he cites are reported. He contents himself 
with giving the year and the Court, and as, in one instance, at least, 
the year is wrong, it is evident that his guidance is not wholly trust- 
worthy. Still the book has considerable merits, and its clearness is 
increased by the recapitulation, at the end of each chapter, of the chief 
matters discussed in the course of it. 

O-Kee-Pa, a Religious Ceremony ; and other Customs of the Mandans. 
By George Catlin. (Triibner.)—One of the reasons for republishing 
this strange and sickening account of superstitious barbarity is that 
doubts have been thrown on its correctness, and that Prince 
Maximilian of Neuwied has written a letter to vindicate its accuracy. 
The early ceremonies of the O-Kee-Pa are indeed quaint and amusing. 
Mr. Catlin describes them very well, and the illustrations, though in a 
rude style of art, convey a good idea of the still ruder reality. The 
bull dance round the “ Big Canoe,” which is the Indian version of the 
Ark, and the appearance of the Evil One, who tries to frighten the 
women, and is put to flight by the chief conductor of the ceremonies 
with his medicine pipe, are simply ludicrous. But when we come to the 
tortures inflicted on certain chosen young men of the tribe, and the too 
faithful representations both in text and illustrations, we close the book 
ourselves, and we advise others to follow our example. 

Circe. By Babington White. 2 vols. (Ward, Lock, and Tyler.)— 
We conclude that Circe is Mr. White’s first attempt as a writer of 
fiction. It is a curious specimen of the inflated, grandiloquent kind of 
composition which very young authors are sometimes apt to mistake for 
eloquence. The novel is full of sound and fury, and is amusing simply 
from its extravagance. Laurence Bell, the hero, is described as a man 





of great personal beauty and of extraordinary genius as an artist. He 
has long, loose, golden hair falling over his Byronic collar, profoundly 
blue eyes, and slender white hands, with tapering fingers and rose-tinted, 
filbert-shaped nails. At two and twenty he is the happy lover of a 
fair English girl, and the protégé of Mr. Mocatti, a picture-dealer. 
This gentleman—a stagey copy of Mephistopheles—pr that 
marriage and the cares of a family are inimical to genius, and 
strives to avert the evil by introducing Laurence to the Princess 
d’Aspromonte, who resides at “a classic villa, rich in marble courts,” 
in the aristocratic region of Fulham! The lady, whose social posi- 
tion is questionable, has great wealth and the remains, at least, 
of great beauty. In the artist’s sight her “figure was the form 
of a goddess, her eyes the stars of a tropical night, her shoulders. 
the animated marble of a Pygmalion. The Princess loves admiration, 
but is thoroughly heartless. She exercises her fascination upon the 
artist, raves ridiculously about his genius and genius in general, and snares 
him in her toils at the first interview. Mocatti, who has driven Bell to 
Fulham behind his “ fiery chestnuts, which tear westward like demon 
| steeds newly let loose from the Plutonian stables,” is delighted with the 
result of the journey. He believes that he has rescued his charge 
from the “muddy vortex of domestic life;” that the old love will be 
| forgotten and forsaken, the artist win immortal renown, and the 
| picture-dealer obtain a more substantial reward. Bell, we are told, 
| feels a wild throbbing in his breast, a quenchless fire in his veins, and 
determines to link his name eternally with that of the princess. To 
effect this grand object he “dashes at the canvas like an inspired 
demon.” How an inspired demon would paint a picture we cannot tell, 
for Mr. White does not inform us, but he does attempt to portray the 
actions of a man of genius enthralled by a foolish passion, and, to 
our thinking, fails egregiously in the effort. Our complaint is that 
the story is wholly devoid of sanity. The hero is a mad fool through- 
out, and very appropriately becomes insane at last, but the mental hal- 
lucinations of Laurence Bell are not, we suppose, shared in by the 
novelist. Yet the tale is more like an absurd nightmare than a picture 
of human life. The reader who takes ap Circe will find himself smiling 
when he should be serious, and bored when he ought to be excited. One 
advantage, perhaps, the novel possesses. It contains so much of fine 
writing and so little of character or action, that it can be easily read 
through in a short after-dinner hour. It is hard to criticize thus harshly 
what seems like the first venture of a young writer, but criticism is use- 
less if it be not just, and we hope that Mr. White is wise enough to 
prefer honest censure to indiscriminate praise. Let us hope, too, that 
he will live to do something better, and then we have little doubt that: 
he will agree with us in our estimate of Circe. 
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J. C. Hotten—Poems from the Greek Mythology, by 
Edmund Olilier. 

Jobn Murray—H: 

Longman and Co.—Transactions of the National 
Association fer the Promotion of Social Science ; 
Symbols of Christendom, by J. R. Thomson; Mental 
Analysis, by A. F. Melhuish. 

Triibner and Co.—Imaginism and Rationalism, by 
John Vickers ; Handbook of Gymnastics and Athletics. 

Rivington and Co.—The Last Words of Our Lord, by 
the Rev. R. 8. Cobbett, M.A.; Sermons, Preached in 
Liverpool, by A. Wilson, B.A. 

Clarendon Press—A Treatise on Natural Philosophy ; 
Quaternions, by P. G. Tait, M.A. 

P. Kennedy, Dublin—The Banks of the Boro, by 
Patrick Kennedy. 

Alexander Strahan—Lotta Schmidt, by Anthony 
Trollope. 

J. F. Cornish—Railways in their Medical Aspects, by 
J. O. Fletcher, M.D. 

Sampson Low and Co.—The Land of Thor, by J. Ross 
Browne; History of the United States’ Navy during the 
Rebellion Vol. 1., by C. B. Boynton; The Silver Skates; 
Hobson's Choice, by Dutton Couk ; Handbook of American 
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Travel, byE. H. Hall; Chemical Change in the Eucharist. ' 


Hamilton, Adams, and Co.—History of Rome, by E. 
Berkley. 

Caegenmm and Hall—Cecil Castlemaine’s Gage, by 
Ouida, 

George Routledge and Sons—Kissing the Rod, by 
Edmund Yates; The Champagne Country, by R. 
Tomes; The Pleasures of Old Age; The Works of 
Oliver Goldsmith; Routledge’s Comic Reciter, by J. E. 
Carpenter; Crab, Shrimp, and Lobster Lore, by W. B. 
Lord, R.A. 

Richard Bentley—Broken to Harness, by Edmund 
wae Which Shall it Be? Margaret’s Engagement, 3 
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ols. 
Tinsley Brothers—The Tenants of Malory, 3 vols., by 
J. 8. le Kanu; Hog Hunting in the East, by Captain J. 
T. Newall. 
Ward, Lock, and Tyler—Birds of Prey, 3 vols. 
Hatchard and Co.—Precept upon Precept; ‘I'he Arab’s 
Pledge, by E. L. Mitford. 
Hoiace Cox—The Arts of Writing, Reading, and 
Speaking, by Edward W. Cox. 
Montclair, New York—Themes and Translations, by 
John W. Montclair. 
Whittaker and Co.—A Peep at the Pyrenees. 
Pw van Voorst—Letters Home, by the Rev. H. 
jark, 
E:monston and Douglas—Hotch-Pot, by Umbra. 
Elliott Stock—The Philosophy of Evangelicism. 
Lockwood and Co.—Civil Service Geography. 
Effingham \W iJson—Odes of Horace, by J. W. Smith. 








It is particularly requested that all applications 
Sor copies of the SPECTATOR, and communi- 
cations upon matters of business, should not be 
addressed to the Editor, but to the Publisher, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


IMPERIAL TOBACCO MANU FACTORIES 
OF THE 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 
—_)§ — 

GENUINE CIGARS SUPPLIED AT LOWEST 
PRICES. 








The French Penny “ Bordeaux” and the Three- 
penny “Havannah” specially recommended. 
109 Strand, W.C. R. SMITH, Manager. 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
« SAUCES, and CONDIMENIS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, and 





| Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments so 


long and favourably distinguished by their name, are 
compelled to caution the public against the inferior pre- 
parations which are put up and labelled in close imita- 
tion of their goods, with a view to mislead the public. 
Consumers having difficulty in procuring the Genuine 
Articles are respectfully informed that they can be bad 
direct from the Manufacturers, at their Foreign Ware- 
house, 6 Edwards street, Portman squere, London, W. 
Priced Lists post free on application, 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are parti- 
cularly requested to observe that each bottle bears the 
well known lubel, signed “ Klizabeth Lazenby.” This 
label is protected by perpetual injuuction in Chancery 
of the 9th July, 1858, aud without it none can be 
genuine. 

E. LAZENBY and SON, of 6 Edwards street, Port- 
man square, London, as sole proprietors of the receipt 
for Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to give this Caution, 
from the fact that their labels are closely imitated with 
a view to deceive purchasers. 

Sold by all respectabie Grocers, Druggists, and Oil- 
men. 








SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 


ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
! This delicious condiment, pronounced by Cuon- 
nvisseurs 


is prepared solely by Lea and Peratns. 








NOTICE to CORRESPONDENTS and 
CONTRIBUTORS.—The Editor cannot under- 
take the responsibility of returning MS. of which 
he cannot avail himself, It is suggested that Cor- 
respondents and Contributors should keep Copies 
of such Documents as they value. 


The publicare respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea aud Perat ns’ 
names are Ou wrapper, label, botule, and stopper. 

ASK FOR “LEA AND PERRINS'" SAUCE. 

Sold Wholesale fur Export, and by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CKUSSE and BLACKWELL ; 
Messrs. BaRcLay and Sons, London, &., &., and by 





Grocers and Oilmen universally. 





(\UABET of the excellent vintage of 1864 
at 12s per dozen, £5 10s per half-khd., or £10 per 
hhd., duty paid. This wine is pure, pleasant, free from 
disagreeable acidity, and of sufficient body to imp 
by keeping. —H. B. FEARON and SON, 94 Holborn 
bill, ere 145 New Bond street, London; aud Dewsbury, 
rkshire. 


LARET on DRAUGHT, of the excellent 
vintage of 1864, at 5s per gallon, in four-gallon and 
six-gallon casks, each complete with tap and vent peg. 
The wine should be kept in a cool place, and the con- 
ption be derately quick.—H. B. FEARON and 
SON, 94 Holborn hill, and 145 New Bond street, Lon- 
don ; and Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1865. 


KK TBAB AR'S LL WHISKY.— 

This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. Itis pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
aud very wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at the 
retail houses in London, by the agents in the patee 
towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great V i 
street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and piuk label; 
cork branded “ Kinahan’s LL Wuisky.” 

















SILVER MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. 


EPSINE.— MORSON’S PEPSINE 

WINE GLOBULES and LOZENGES are perfectly 

palatable forms for administering this popular remedy 
for weak digestion. 

Manufactured by T MORSON and SON, 31, 33, and 
124 Southampton row, Russell square, London, W.C. 
Bottles at 33, 5s, and 10s each. Boxes at 23 6dand 
4s 6d each. GLOBULES in bottles at 2s, $3 6d, and 
63 6d. each 
ToNIc BITTERS.— 

Unrivalled stomachic stimalant, palataole and 
w.olesome, is WATERS’ QUININE WINE. Sold by 
Grocers, Oilmen, Confectioners, &., at 303 a dozen. 

Manufactured by WATERS and WILLIAMS, 2 

Martin's lane, Cannon street, Loadon. 


LMOND FLAVOUR— 
PRESTON’S ESSENCE of BILTER ALMONDS. 
Free from Prussic Acid. ‘Chis delicious Kssence is the 
only kind that may be safely used fur flavouring Cus- 
tards, Blancmauges, &c., aud all kinds of Pastry. Sold 
retail by Cuemists, Grocers, &c., in bottles, éd., 1s., and 











“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE," Jis¢a 


3 6d. each. 
Wholesale PRESTON and SON3, 88 Leadenhall 


strost, B.C. Observe the Trade Mark. 
INDIGESTION. 
ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS. A 
N Gentle Aperient and Powerful Tonic. 
Sold everywhere, in bottles 1s 14d, 23 9d, and lls. 
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O NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS 
and NEWSPAPER PROJECTORS.—An experi- 
‘enced Journalist, who is practically acquainted with all 
the details, mechanical as well as literary, of the Daily 
and the Weekly Press, and who is familiar with the 
management of the most successful journals of the day, 
is OPEN to an ENGAGEMENT as EDITOR, MANA- 
GER, or SUB-EDITOR, of a London, Provincial, or 
Colonial Newspaper. Good testimonials. 
Address, ‘‘ PRESS,” 36 Huntingdon street, Caledonian 
road, N., London. 


To LITERARY GENTLEMEN and OTHERS. 
OTTAGE APARTMENTS.—For a 
J GENTLEMAN.—Indoor; use of a good Library. 
Ten Minutes’ walk from North London Railway Station, 
and Three Minutes’ from City and West-End omnibu ses. 
Apply, MILTON COTTAGE, Aden terrace, Green 
Lanes, Stoke Newington, N. 





OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. Incorporated by Royal Charter. 

Letters of Credit and Bills issued upon Adelaide and 

upon the principal towns in South Australia. Drafts 

negctiated and collected. Apply at the Royal Bank of 

Scotland ; National Bank, Ireland ; and at the Company's 

Offices, 54 Old Broad street, London, £.C. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 30th August, 
1851. Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve fund, 


£444,000 
Court OF DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—HARRY GEORGE GORDON, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—WILLIAM SCOTT BINNY, Esq. 

James Blyth, Esq. Lestock Robert Reid, Esq. 
Duncan James Kay, Esq. John Binny Key, Esq, 
Alexander Mackenzie, Esq. | James Walker, Esq. 

Chief Manager—Charles J. F. Stuart, Esq. 
Bankers—The Bank of ag the Union Bank of 

ndon. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
Dills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Pondicherry, 
Ceylon, Hong Kong, Shanghai, Yokohama, Singapore, 
Mauritius, Melbourne, and Syduey, on terms which may 
de ascertained at their office. They also issue circular 
q@otes for the use of travellers by the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India, the purchase and sale of Indiau securities, the 
gafe custody of Indian Government paper, the receipt of 
interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., and the effecting 
of remittances between the above-named depende:cies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards, re- 
payable at 10 days’ notice, and also for longer periods, 
the terms for which may be ascertained on application 
at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threaduecdle street, London, 1867. 


CGn4 COMPANY (LIMITED). 
Subscribed capital, £750,000. 
DiReEcToRS. 
Lawford Acland, Esq., Chairman. 
Mejor-Gen, Henry Pelham | Duncan James Kay, Esq. 

Burn. Stephen P. Kennard, Esq. 
Harry George Gordon, Esq| P. F. Robertson, Esq., 
George Ireland, Esq. MP. 

Manager—C. J. Braine, Esq. 

Debentures are granted for one year at 5 per cent. ; 
for three years at 5$; aud for tive years at 6 per cent. 
per aupum. 

The Directors are also prepared to invest money on 
mortgage in Ceylon and Mauritius, for periods exceed- 
ing tive years, at colonial rates of iuterest (payable half- 
yearly in London), with or without the Company’s 
guarantee, as may be arranged, Sums of £5,000 to 
£10,000 are most convenient for these mortgage invest- 
ments. 

Apylications for p: rticulars to be made at the office of 
the Company, Palmerston buildings, Old Broad street, 
London. By order, R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY.—Instituted 1320. 

Eighty per cent. of the Profits divided among the 
Assured every Fifth Year. 

Assurances of all kinds, Without Profits, at consider- 
ably Redtced Rates. 

Policies granted at very Low Rates of Premium for the 
First live Years. 

The most Liberal Conditions in Respect of Foreign 
Residence and Travel, Revival of lapsed Policies, and 
Surrender Values, 

Whole-World Licences free of charge, when the cir- 
cumstances are favourable. 

Endowments for Children. 

The revised Prospectus, with full particulars and 
tables, to beobtained at the Company’s Oitices in London, 
2 Old Broad street, E.C., and 16 Pall Mall, 5.\., and of 
the Agents throughout the Kingdom. 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary. 


ARIS EXHIBITION! 
Visitors can be Insured against 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS on the JOURNEY THERE 
and BACK; 
Or against ACCIDENTS of all KINDS on the Double 
Journey, as well as DURING their STAY in PARIS 
The Tickets may be obtained at the Principal Railway 
Stations in the Kingdom ; 
Of the Company's Local Agents; 
At Cook’s Excursion Office, 98 Fleet street; 
And at the Offices— 
10 REGENT STREET and 64 CORNHILL. 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 


COMPLEXIONS 




















LEAR 


for all whouse the “ United Servics" Soap Tablet, 
which also imparts a delicious fragrauce. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
aL C. ond J. FIELD, Pateutees of the Self-fitting Candles. 
Sold by Chemists, Vil and Italian Warehousemen, and 
athers. 
*,* Use no other. See name on each tablet. 








J. and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the 
@ Queen, Royal Family, and the Courts of Europe. 
114, 116, 118, 120 Regent street ; and 
London— f 22 Cornhill. ' ‘ 
Manchester—10 Mosley street. 
Liverpool—50 Bold street. 

For TOURISTS, and for AUGUST and SEPTE\- 
BER SHOOTING, NICOLL’S JACKEIS, in various 
mixed colours of WATERPROOF CHEVIOT WOOL 
CLOTH, are light, cool, and as strong as linen, resist- 
ing the thorn and damp, and more adapted to this 
variable climate than any other fabric, the cost of each 
being TWENTY-FIVE SHILLINGS. 

NICOLL’S GUINEA WATERPROOF TWEED, 
and their TWO-GUINEA MELTON CLOTH OVER- 
COATS, are patronized by Travellers all over the 
WORLD. 

For Ladies, NICOLL'S SPECTALITIES in SERGE 
and TWEED COSTUMES, and Waterproof Guinea 
Tweed Cloaks and Coats. SUPERIOR DRESS for 
immediate us>, or made to measure at a few hours’ 
notice. 
~ CRINOLINE FASHIONS, AUTUMN, 1807. 

HOMSON’S CRINOLINES and 
CORSETS, having taken the sole and only medal 
granted for these articles at the Great Exhibition at 
Paris, ladies should at once see the Autumn noveltiesin 
these inimitable goods. Trade Mark, a “ Crown,” and 
suld everywhere. 


HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLJU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CanpeLaBra, Moperator Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass. Srarocerres in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments, in a Show-room erected expressly for 
these articles. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 
SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights, and Lustres for 
Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, fron £7 Lis. 
Giass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 

All articles marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreiga, suitable for 
Presents. 

Mess, Export, and ag Orders promptly exe- 
cuted, 











LONDON—Show-rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 


BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show-rooms, Broad 
street.—Kstablished 1307. 


STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


LENFIELD STARCH. 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
This unrivalied Stare) is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty’s Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST 8HE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON avd CO., Glasgow and London. 


,ELF-FITTING CANDLES 
OF ALL SIZES AND IN 
VARIOUS QUALIT Ks trom 1s per Ib. upwards, 
muy uow be bad everywhere. 
Order of your Cuemist, Grocers, or Chandler (J. C. and 
J. FIELD'S Patent). 
They are safe, clean, and economical, fitting all Candle- 
sticks without either paper or —s aud buruing to 
the eu 


INFECLLOUS DISEASES PREVENLIED 
BY THE USE OF 


SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS, 
OR PURE COAL TAR SOAP. 


This unrivalled Skin Soap, if used daily, imparts a clear 
and healthy appearance, aud acts as an effectual preven- 
tive of infectious diseases. See medical testimouy, aud 
the Lancet, &c., &e. 
To behad in Tablets 6d aud 1s each, of all Chemists, 
and Wholesale of 


W. V. WRIGHT and CO., Manuf.cturing Chemists, 

London. 
LECTRICITY IS LIFE. 
CURE YOURSELF BY THE 
PATENT sELF-ADJUSrING CURATIVE 
AND ELECTRIC BELT. 

Sufferers from Nervous Debility, Painful Dreams, 
Indigestion, Weakness, &c. CAN NOW CURE THEM- 
SELVES by the only “ Guaraucee i R>medy" in Earope, 
protected by her Majesty's Great Seal. free fur One 
Stamp, by H. JAMES, Esq., Medical Electrician (to 
the London Hospital), Percy House, Beiford square, 
London. 

# N.B.—Medicine and Fees Superseded. 
Refeiences to the leading Piysicians of the dav. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS& OINTMENT. 
—THE WANDERER.—For all complaints ordi- 

narily affecting mankiud, whethes iuterual or external, 
nothing can compare with these peerless medicines. 
Young aud old of both sexes may use them with certain 
success and perfect sufety. Tuey ure equally efficacious 
in hot and cold climates. No change of temperature or 
long keeping impuir their curauve proper.ies, which 
never deteriorate, and ar, therefore, especially adapted 
for emigrants and ollic -rs, or geutiemen whose pleasures 
or duties lead them to foreign countries aud Various 
climates. ‘hese remedies any mancan safely prescribe, 
with the absolute certainty that he cannot do wrong. 
They purify, aud purifying must be beneticial, not ouly 
for the cure of the present ailment, but for security 
against future disease. 

















EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.— 
WILLIAM S. BURTON has SIX LARGE 
SHOW-ROOMS devoted exclusively to the separate 
D splay of LAMPS, BATHS, and METALLIC BED- 
STEADS. The stock of each is at once the largest 
newest, and most varied ever submitted to the public, 
and marked at prices proportionate with those that hava 
tended to make his establishment the sost distinguished 
in this country. 
Bedsteads, from .......... 12s 6d to £20 03 each. 
Shower Baths, from ...... 830dto £6 03 each. 
Lamps (Moderateur), from 630d to £7 7s each. 
(All other kinds at the same rate.) 
Pure Colza Oil ........ 33 7d per gillon. 


ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by apppint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of WALES, send: a C\TA- 
LOGUE gratis and post-paid. It contains upwards of 
600 Illustrations of his unrivailed Stock of 
Sterling Silver and Klectro-plate, 
Nickel Silver ani 
Britannia Metal Goods, 
Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 
S oves and Fenders, 
Marb’'e Chimney-pieces, 
Kitchen Ranges, 
Lamps, Gaseliers, 
Tea Trays, 
Urns and Ketiles, 
Table Cutlery, 
Clocks and Candelabra, 
Baths and Toilet Ware, 
Iron and Brass Bedsteads, 
Bedding and Bad-han zings, 
Bed-room Cabinet Furniture, 
Turnery Goods, &c., 
With List of Prices and Plans of the Twenty large 
Show Rooms, at 39 Oxfurd street, W.; 1, 1a, 2, 3, and 4, 
Newman street; 4, 5,and 6, Perry's place; aud 1 New- 
man yard, London. 





EDSTEADS, BEDDING, and BED- 

ROOM FURNLITURE.—Ax Illustrated Catalogue, 
with prices of 1,000 articles of BED-ROOM FURNI- 
TURE, sent (free by post) on application to FILMER 
and SON, Upholsterers, 31, 32, and 23 Barners street, 
Oxford street, W., and 34 an135 Charles street. W. 


VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.— 
Illustrated PRICED LISTS of Overland Trunks, 
Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmauteau;s, Leather Bags, 
Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application 
to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outtitters, next door to 
Somerset House, Strand, Loudon. 


IEBIG’S EXTRACT of MEAT 
(EXTRACTUM CARNIS LIEBIG). 
Manufactured by LIEBIG'S EXTRACT of MEAT 
COMPANY (Limited), 43 Marklane, London. The only 
sort authorized to be called by the above name, by 
Baron Liebig, the inventor, whose certiticate is on every 
jar. Superior and economical stock for beef-tsa, soups, 
entrées, and sauces. Extremely usaful to iuvalids, 
persons of weak digestion, and children. Taken with rice, 
arrowrvot, sago, &c., an agreeable and mos eilicient 
substitute for eud-liver oil. It keaps for years and in 
any climate. Svld by Fortaum, Mason, and Co., Barcla: 
and Son, Crosse and Blackwell, S. Maw aud Son, all 
Chemists, [talian Warehouse aeu, Grocers, aud waole- 
sale by the Company. 











APTAIN WHITE’S ORIENTAL 
PICKLE, CURRY, or MULLIGACTAWNY 
PASrK, CURRY POWDER, and CURRY SAUUVE, 
May be obtained Retail in all Parts of the World, ani 
Wholesale of 
CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Parveyors to the Queen, 
Soho square, London. 


SACCHARATED WHEAT PHOs- 
PHATES, recommended by Dr. Trtaury Fox.—A 
Dietetic Preparation supplying an important deiciency 
in the ordinary food of Iuvalids and Children, ESPE- 
CIALLY in BREAD and MILK. Sold in bottles at Ls, 
2s, and 336d each. None genuine without Trade Mark. 
Prepared by T. MORSON and SON, 31, 33, aud 124 
Southamptou row, London, W.C. 
Agents—Bell and Co., Chemists, Oxford street ; 
Barclay and Sons, Farringdon street ; Blake, Sandford, 
aud Co., Chemists, Piccadilly. 


[J NEFORD'S FLUID MAGNESIA, 

—The Medical Profession for Thirty Years aave 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Hearcburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, aud Indigestion; and a3 the best mild 
aperient for delicate c pnstitutions, especially adapted for 
Ladies, Childrea, aud Lufauts.—DINNEPFORD and CO., 
Chemists, 172 New Bond street, London; and of 
other Chemists throughout the world. 


\ OLLER’S COD LIVER OIL at 
the Paris Exhibition (1867) again obtained the 
FIRST PRIZE, and the : 
ONLY SILVER MEDAL out of 27 competitors. 
This Oil, renowned for its purity and excellence, has 
received the commendation of che leading members of 
the medical profession and the medical press. 
It is sold by all Chemists and Druggists, in capsuled 
half-pint bottles, at 23 3d each. 
See “ MULLER's” Name and Label on each boitle. 
Circulars aud Testimonials of PetTeER MiLisR, 22 
Mincing lane. 
*,* Contractor to the North London Consumption 
Hospital. 


HITE and SOUND TEETH 
insured by using 
JEWSBURY and BROWN’S 
ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE. 
Established Forty years as the most agreeable and 
etfectuul preservative for the Teeth and Guins. 
Sold universally in pots at 1s 6d and 23 6d. 


None genuine unless signed 




















Jewssury and Brown, Manchester. 
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CRYSTAL PALACE. 


GATURDAY 
: 1867-8. 


These favourite Concerts will recommence for the 
Season on Saturday, the 2lst September, at Three 


o'clock. Conductor, Mr. Manus. 

There will be Two Series of Fourteen Concerts each, 
the First Series terminating with Saturday, December 
2lst, the Second commencing with Saturday, January 
25th. The price of Transferable Reserved Stulls for 
both series is Two Guineas. 

The Orchestra has been rearranged and consider- 


ably increased in size, by which greater convenience, 


and, it is hoped, greater efficiency, will be obtained in 
the employment of both Band and Chorus. 


The personnel of the Band will remain as it was last 


season. 
The Crystal Palace Choir will be raised to the 
number of 300 voices, with the view of extending the 
repertoire to Choral works of more importance than 
have hitherto been attempted. 
these it is hoped that the same standard of refinement 
will be reached which characterizes the performance of 
the great instrumental works at these Concerts. 
The instrumental master-pieces of Heydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Schubert, Schumann, &c., 
will again form the foundation of the programmes. At 
the same time, every effort will be made to continue the 
production or revival of new or little known works by 
these and other masters of eminence. Amongst those 
which it is intended to bring forward may be named :— 
1. A new Grand Symphony in D, by Mendelssohn. 
This work, which is written for full orchestra, and on 
the usual scale of such works, was composed for the 
Festival of the Reformation at Berlin in 1830, but was 
withdrawn by its author after the first performance, and 
has never since been played. Under the name of the 
“ Reformation Symphony,” its reputation is well known 
to musicians, both professional and amateur, by whom 
the greatest anxiety has always been felt to make its 
acquaintance. It will be produced at these Concerts for 
the first time in England, a boon for which the Directors 
are indebted to the kindness of the representatives of 
the illustrious master. Its retention was probably due 
to the extreme fastidiousness of its author, whv never 
would allow his works to become the property of the 
public till he was eutirely satisfied with them himself, 
and who is known to have kept back the publication of 
the “ Ita ian Symphony " for the same reason. 
2. An Operetta—“ Die Versachwornen "—for solo 
voices, chorus, and orchestra, by Franz Schubert, 
Tecently published from those MS. treasures which 
have already yielded the Symphony iu B miuor and the 
Rosamunde music to these Concerts. 
3. Ode for St. Cecilia's Day, by Handel. 


Tn addition to the above, the following works will be 
performed :— 

Beethoven's Choral Symphony. 

Paradise and the Peri, by Schumann (abridged). 

The Incidental Music to Rosamunde, by Schubert, 
embracing—besides the Eutr'actes, Ballet Music, and 
Romance—three Choruses not hitherto performed. 

The Music to “A Midsummer Night's Dream,” by 
Mendelssohn, 

The Symphony in C major, and the Unfinished 
Symphony in B minor, Schubert. 

The Music in Egmont, by Beethoven. 

The most eminent Solo performers available, both 
vocal and instrumental, will be engaged, and no pains 
spared to render the Programmes interesting, and to 
maintain the high character which the Crystal Palace 
Concerts have hitherto enjoyed. 





OVENT GARDEN PROMENADE 
CONCERTS. COVENT GARDEN THEATRE, 
EVERY EVENING at EIGHT. 
Under the sole direction of Mr. JOHN RUSSELL, 
Band of 100 performers. 

On MONDAY, Sept. 16, Madame Jetty Treffz will make 
her tiist appearauce, and sing ** Vedrai Carino " from 
Don Giovanni, and her celebrated song “* ‘I'rab, Trab !’ 
The first part of the Concert will also include a Selec- 
tion of Classical Music, On Thursday next, a Spohr 
night, when will be performed the Power of Sound 
Symphony, &c. In a day or two will be produced 
an Orchestral aud Choral Valse, by Johann Strauss, for 
full Orchestra and male voices. 

Conductors, Signor BOTYIESINI; for the Dance 
Music, Herr JOHANN STRAUSS. 

Doors open at half-past 7. Promenade, amphitheatre 
stalls, and amphitheatre, 1s. 





rPHEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 

—Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. F. B. CuatTexton. 
—The public is respectfully informed this Theatre will 
OPEN for the Autumn dramatic season on SATURDAY, 
September 21, 1367. On SATURDAY, September 21, 
MONDAY, September 23, and during the week, Her 
Majesty's servants will perform an adaptation, by Bayle 
Bernard, of Goethe's romantic play of FAUST. Mephis- 
topheles, Mr. Phelps. Other characters by Messrs. 
Edmund Phelps, Harcourt, Warner, T. Bartleman, C. 
Webb, J. Johnstone, Temple, Moreland ; Mrs. Hermann 
Vezin, Mesdames H. Vaudeuhotf, Gratton, K. Brougham, 
&e. At the conclusion of the play on Saturday, Septem- 
ber 21, the National Anthem will be sung. ‘lo couclude 
with, evch evening, for the first time at this Theatre, 
Pocock’s romantic drama of THE MILLER AND His 
MEN. Characters by Messrs. Ryder, E. Phelps, Har- 
court, Barrett, J, Kouse; Mesdames Edith Stuart, 
Stafford, aud Gratton. Scenic department under the 
direction of Mr. William Beverley. Musical Director, 
Mr. J. H. Tully, Stage Manager, Mr. Edward Stirling. 
Doors open at half-past six, commence at seven o'clock. — 
Box office opeu on Saturday next, September 14. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—SEE the 
PARIS EXPOSITION for ONE SHILLING.— 
Professor PisPPER’S LECTURES on the PALAIS de 
YEXPOSITION, daily at 3 and 8 Among the other 
attractions are the “ Wonderful Leotard,” the great 
Optical surprise, called “Tne Effigy of the Deur 
Defunct,” and the Musical Entertainments of Damer 
Cape, Esq. 





CONCERTS. 


In the performance of 


THE-NEW NOVELS. 


Saran Tyrver, Author of “ Citoyenne Jacqueline.” 


“The best of Miss Tytler's books. The author of 
*The Huguenot Family’ isa writer of true, sweet, and 
original genius, and her book is One of permanent 
value, the interest of which repeated readings will not 
exhaust.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


The Giraffe Hunters. By Captain 


MAyneE Rerp. 3 vols. 


Sir Tristram’s Will. By Alice 
Krxe, Author of “ Eveline,’ &c. Dedicated to 
Charles Dickens, 3 vols. [September 20. 


The Sisters of Sainthill By 
Lady Biaxe. 3 vols. 
“A thoroughly readable novel.”—Star. 


A Woman's Trials. By Grace 


Ramsay. 3 vols, 
“A clever, interesting work..”—Athenzum. 
Hurst and Brackert, 13 Great Marlborough street. 


The Huguenot Family. By 


DR. OGILVIE’S 
ENGLISH DICTIONARIES. 





Just published, imperial 16mo, cloth, red edges, 5s 6d. 


DR. OGILVIE’S 
SCHOOL DICTIONARY 


An ENGLISH DICrIONARY, ETYMOLOGICAL, 
PRONOUNCING, and EXPLANATORY; for the Use 
of Schools. Abridged from “ The Student's English 
Dictionary,” by the Author, Jouyx Oattvie, LL.D. 


“The etymological part of the work is well done, in- 
dicating a familiarity with the languages from whigh 
our vocal.ulary is derived, and atthe same time a sound 
discretion in tracing the origin of words. The pronun- 
ciation is clearly and correctly indicated, and the expla- 
nations, though necessarily brief, are clear and precise.” 
—Atheneum. 

* An excellent dictionary for schools. It is compre- 
hensive but simple in arrangement. Asa lexicographer, 
Dr. Ogilvie has been of immense service to students 
all ages; and this, his latest work, is worthy of his 
reputation.”"—Morning Herald. 

“ The abridgment has been well executed, and is cha- 
racterized by the same simplicity of plan, succinctness of 
definition, and clearness of typography aud arrange- 





On October 1, in 3 vole. 


OLD SIR DOUGLAS. 


By the Hon. Mrs. Nortow. 
Hvrst and Brackett, 13 Great Marlborough street. 





No. 2 of the NEW MAGAZINE. 
On Monday, the 16th September, price 6d, or by post 8 
Stam ps. 

(THE, BROADWAY.—LONDON and 

NEW YORK. An International Magazine. 
CONTENTS. 
1—Brakespeare ; or, the Fortunes of a Free Lance. By 
the Author of “ Guy Livingstone,” &c. With a 
full-page Illustration by J. A. Pasquier. 
Chap. 6—How Ralph Fitzwarenne met a holy priest 
by the way, and would none of bis bless- 


ing. 

Chap. 7—How Ralph Fitzwarenne took from an 
honest man his good name. 

Chap. 8—Of the company that Ralph, surnamed 
Brakespeare, met under the sign of the 
“ ur. td 


Chap. 9—How Ralph took service under Sir John 
Hawkwood. 
2—Croquet. By W. 8. Gilbert. With 6 Illustrations. 
3—Mrs. Brown on Periodical Literature. By Arthur 
Sketchley. 
4—Second Thoughts. By F. C. Burnand. 
Chap. 3—Going on with Miss Rachel. 
Chap. 4—Infirm of purpose. 
Chap. 5—Fifteen years after, 
Chap. 6—More than half a year after. 
5—Nicholas at the Exposition. With a full-page 
Illustration by W. Brunton. 
6—Amantium Ire. By J. Ashby Sterry. 
7—Couleur de Rose. By Mrs.J. H. Riddell, Authoress 
of “‘ George Geith,” &c. 
1—The Water-Link of Europe and America. By the 
Rev. C. W! Denison, late United States’ Consul for 
British Guiana. 
9—Anonymous Humbug. By John Hollingshead. 
10—Holland House. By the Rev. J. C. M. Bellew. 
With Three Illustrations. 
1l—Mary O'Mara. By Samuel Lover. 
Georce Rovutiepce and Sons, the Broadway, Lud- 
gate Hill. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
—MATRICULATION EXAMINATION in the 

UNIVERSITY of LONDON, January, 1863. 

The Subjects required for the above Examination 

will be studied in the following Classes, from the 

beginning of the Session, on October 2, till Christmas. 





Fees. 
Greek ......Professor MALDEN.... £3 3 0 
Latin ....6 = SEELEY .... 212 6 
Englifh .... — $MOKLEY.... 112 0 
French .... — CASSAL .... 212 6 
German .... — HWINMANN.. 212 6 
Mathematics — ee 40 
Physics .... — G.C. FOSTER 2 12 6 
Chemistry... — WILLIAMSON 3 3 0 


Prospectuses, containing full information respecting 
these and other Classes, may be had on application, 
either personal or by letter, at the Ottice of the College, 
Gower street, London, W.C. 

September, 1867. 

J. ARCHER HIRST, F.R.S., Dean of the Faculty of 


Arts. 
JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Council. 


OVE, BRIGHTON.—Mrs. 
THEOPHILUS DAVIES will have one or two 
VACANCIES for PUVILS at the ensuing QUARTER, 
which begius on the 10th of OCTOBER, 

36 Medina Villas. 











BY ROYAL COMMAND. 

MN ETALLIC PEN-MAKER 
TO THE QUEEN. 

JOSEPH GILLOTT 


Respectfully directs the attention of the Commercial 
Public,and ali who use Steel Pens, to the inco:nparable 
excellence of his productions, which, for quality of 
material, easy action, and great durability, will eusure 
universal preference. 

They can be obtained Retail of every dealer in the 
world, Wholesale, at the Works, Graham street, Bir- 
mingham; 91 John street, New York ; aud at 87 Grace- 


ment, which have secured so considerable a degree of 
public favour for its predecessor." —Zducational Times. 
“Another of Dr. Ogilvie's excellent English dictio- 
naries—one designed for the use of schoo!s, comprehen- 
sive, clear, and admirably printed, and far surpassing 
the common run of school dictionar.es."—Daily News, 
“Anadmirable abridgment of ‘The Student's Eng- 
lish Dictionary,’ preserving all the characteristic fea- 
tures of that very excellent manual. We know no dictio- 
nary so suited for school use as this ; it supplies a want 
which teachers have long felt.” — British Quarterly 
Review. 
“This is a valuable little book, based upon ‘The 
Studeut’s Englisk Dictionary, compiled by the same 
hand, and will be found most useful for a wider circle 
than the mere school-boys for whom it is primarily in~ 
tended.”—Churchman. 


Imperial 16mo, cloth, red ao 10s 6d; half-morocco, 
8. 


THE 


STUDENT'S ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY, 


ETYMOLOGICAL, PRONOUNCING, and EXPLA- 
NATORY: for the Use of Colleges and Advanced 
Schools. By Jounx Ocitvie, LL.D. With about 300 
Engravings On Wood. 

“This is the best etymological dictionary we have yet 
seen at all within moderate compass. We have examined 
a good many etymologies, taken at hazard, and believe 
them all to be such as the best philologists, both of 
Germany and England, have deliberately accepted." 
Spectator. 

“This excellent work supplies a want which has 
been felt by teachers and pupils iu our colleges an 
advanced schools."—Press. 

“ Altogether we think this is a very commendable 
work. Dr. Johnson has said that ‘ dictionaries are like: 
watches; the worst is better than none, and the best 
cannot be expected to go quite true;’ but he who relies: 
on this one will hardly ever find himself mistaken."— 
Daily News. 

“To teachers we commend it as the best and cheapest 
dictionary in the language; it indeed distances by far 
anything of the kind before published."—Papers for the 
D master. 


“A complete though comprehensive dictionary for the 
higher class of English students, carefully prepared, well 
printed, and published at a very moderate price.”— 
Notes and Queries. 

“This is a very valuable book, and will be dear to 
every student of the Euglish language."—Public Opinion. 


1 large vol., super-royal 8vo, cloth, 253. 


THE COMPREHENSIVE 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


EXPLANATORY, PRONOUNCING, and ETYMO-- 
LOGICAL. By Jonn Ocirvie, LL.D. The Pronuancia- 
tion adapted to the best incdern usage by Richard Cull, 
F.S.A. Above 800 Engravings on Wood. 

“We do not h tor d this dictionary as, 

next to the more costly and cumbrous ‘ Imperial, the 

very best that has yet been compiled.”"—London Review. 


Seat, 








2 vols. imperial 8vo, cloth, £4. 


THE IMPERIAL 
DICTIONARY, 


ENGLISH, TECHNOLOGICAL, and SCIENTIFIC; 
with Supplement. Adapted to the presént state of 

Literature, Science, «nd Art. By Joun Oo:tvie, LO.D.. 
Illustrated by above 2,500 Kagravings on Wood. 

“Dr. Ogilvie has not only produced the best English 
Dictionary that exists, but, so far as the actual state of 
kuowledge permitted, has made some approach towards 

perfection.”"—British Quarterly R-view. 








church street, Loudon. 








BLACKIE and CO., 44 Paternoster row. 
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TENNYSON-— DORE. 


% This edition is like erecting a statue to a hero in his lifetime."—SaturDay Review. 
Out This Day. 


VIVIEN AND 


Illustrated by 18 Photographs from Drawings by GUSTAVE DORE. 
The Two Idylls, Six Guineas ; Separately, Three Guineas. 





Uniform with the above. 


ELA 


Illustrated with 9 Photographs, from Drawings by GUSTAVE DORE. 
Artists’ Proofs, Five Guineas; Photographs, Three Guineas; Line Engravings, One Guinea. 


London: EDWARD MOXON and CO., 44 Dover Street, W. 


GUINEVERE. 


IN E. 








NEW EDITIONS OF HANDBOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS 


FOR 
FRANCE AND THE PYRENEES — SWITZERLAND AND THE ALPS— 
SOUTHERN GERMANY AND THE TYROL, 
Are Now Ready. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
THE NEW SEASON.—NOTICE. 


Subscribers to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY are respectfully informed that arrangements 
have again been made with the leading Publishers for an ample supply during the ensuing 
A Revised List of Books preparing for Publica- 


tion is now ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 
First-Class Subscription, for a Constant Succession of the Newest Books, 
ONE GUINEA per Annum. 
TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 


Commencing at any date. 


season of all the principal forthcoming Books. 


Four Volumes at One Time, 





CHEAP BOOKS.—NOTICE. 


Purchasers of Books for Public or Private Libraries, and Literary Institutions, Merchants, 
Shipping Agents, Intending Emigrants, and others are respectfully invited to apply for the 
Second Edition of MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for SEPTEMBER. 

This Catalogue contains more than One Thousand Popular Books, at the lowest current prices. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, New Oxford Street, London. 








MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTES. 


CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE 


Respectfully SOLICIT an INSPECTION of their Extensive and Recherché STOCK, combining 
Parisian taste with the excellence and durability of material for which their House has been 
noted for upwards of Seventy Years. 





CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE, by Appointment to H.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALES, | 
11 Wigmore Street, London, W. | 











Second Edition, cloth, 7s 6d. 


HE PSYCHONOMY of the HAND; 
or, the Hand an Index of Mental Development. 
®By R. BeamisH, F.R.S, With thirty-one Tracings from 
living and other hands. 
London: F, Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, F.C. 





Demy 8vo, extra cloth, price 6s 6d. 


IFE: its Nature, Varieties, and 
Phenomena. By L. H. Griypox. Third Edition. 


London: F, Prrmay, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Feap. 8vo, extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 33 61. 
OVE: a Selection from the Best Poets. 
4 By Tomas Snorrer, Editor of “A Book of 
English Poetry,” &c. 

“We have lent the volume to a lady, and she declares 
that she never found so many ‘nice things’ in one book 
before.” —Jlustrated Times. 

"As a book of poetry for presentation to young or old, 
we know of none equal to it.”—St. James's Chronicle. 

London; F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Now ready, extra cloth, price 3s 6d. 
IAMOND DUST. By Exiza Cook. 
“ A rich and varied collectiou.”—Morning Star. 

** A charming volume.”—Sun. 
London: F, Pitman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Now ready, price 7s 6d, by post 8s. 


‘THe ODES of HORACE in ENGLISH 
VERSE. Books I. and II. (With the Latin in 
parallel pages), By James WALTER Smita, LL.D. 


Errixcuam WiLson, Royal Exchange. 





ONE OF THE FAMILY. 


See ‘‘CHAMBERS'S JOURNAL.” 


Now ready, with Frontispiece, post 8vo, cloth, 33 6d. 


'MHE CLIMATE of the SOUTH of 

FRANCE, and its Varieties most suitable for 
Invalids; with Kemarks on Italian aud other Winter 
Stations. 

By CHARLES T. WILLIAMS, M.A., M.B., Oxon. 
Assistant-Physician to the Hospital for Consumption 
and Diseases of the Chest at Brompton. 

JouHN CauRCAILL and Sons, New Burlington street. 


SAFE INVESTMENTS, 
Paying 5 to 20 per Cent. per Annum in Dividends. 
QuARrS GENERAL INVESTMENT 
CIRCULAR. (Post free.) Shareholders, Capi- 
talists, aud Investors requiring valuable and reliable 
information, and seeking sufe, sound, and profitable in- 
vestments, should at all times consult the above circular. 
[t cgntains Reports on Mines, Railways, Banks, aud 
British and Foreign Stocks, &c., &c., with Market Prices. 
It is a Safe Guide for Trustees, Executors, aud others, 
GRANVILLE SHARP, Stock and Share Dealer. 
Offices—32 Poulury, Loudon, E.C. [Established 1852.] 
TO INVESTORS. 
NITED STATES 520 BONDS, 
redeemable 1882 and 1385, Principal and Interest 
payable in Gold (at present prices payiug as an LIuvest- 
ment 74 per cent.), bought, sold, or exchanged at Stock 
Exchauge prices, and Coupons cashed, by BELDI NG, 
KEITH, and Co., 80 Lombard stree*, London. For full | 











particulars relating to American Securities and Ex- 
changes, see B., K., and Co.'s Pamphlet, forwarded free 
by post, on application. wes 


MR. BENTLEY'S LIST. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
CAROLINA SPORTS by LAND and 


WATER; including Incidents of Devil-F shing, 
Wild-Cat, Deer, and Bear Hunting, &. By the 
Hon. Wa. Ettiotr. Post 8vo, 6s. 


M. GUIZOT'S HISTORY of the LAST 
YEARS of the REIGN of LOUIS-PHILIPPE. 
With an Account of the Spanish Marriages an i the 
Revclution of 1843. 8vo, 650 pp., 1 

“ A deeply interesting volume.”"—Saturday Review. 

A WALKING TOUR ROUND IRE- 
LAND. By an Enciisuuan. In large post 8vo, 
with Map, 10s 6d. 


THE POPULAR NOVELS. 


The BROTHERS’ BET. By Emilie 


Carien. Author of “The Guardian,” “ Womau's 
Life,” &c. In 1 vol. 

MARGARETS ENGAGEMENT. 
3 vols. 


“We have seldom read a novel more pleasantly 
writien or better constracted than ‘ Marzaret’s E 1 zage- 
ment.’ It is the thoroughly artistic production of a 
healthy mind. The dialogue in the book sparkles with- 
wit, and the descriptive mutter is always bright— ever 
tedious. Margaret, the heroine, is finely drawa, and 
Caryl Fernleigh is scarcely a jess admirable portrait. 
The freshness and vigour of Colliugwood Fernleig con- 
trast well with the quiet, loving nature of Helen. Bat 
the most humorous and the most interesting chiracier 
in the book is Mabel Marst n—Queen Mab, as sie his 
been named by Collingwood. ‘ Margaret's Eagagemen’,’ 
in its freshness, its humour, it good writing, and its 
genuine human interest, rauks very high amoag the 
best novels of the day.’—Morning Star. 


The CONFESSIONS of GERALD EST- 
COURT. A New Novel. #y Frorence Magryar, 
Author of “ Love's Conilict,” ‘* Too Gvod for Him,” 
&e. 3 vols. 

“A novel which creates interest from the beginning 
and coutinues it to the close. It may be truly suid it is 
not unworthy of a scion of an illustrious novelis. The 
style of ‘Gerald Estcourt’ is lively and vigorois, aid 
some of its seeues are depicted with vivid energy. The 
novel is also characterized by the rare and great excel- 
lence, unity of design. It is pleasant, and so:n times 
deeply interesting in the perusal, and at its close it 
leaves an agreeable impression on the mind. Itis au 
original and successful production,” —Morniang Post. 


FIVE HUNDRED POUNDS 
REWARD. A Novel. By a BaRRister. 3 vols., 
post dvo. 

* Decidedly a clever and anusing novel. ‘The plot is 
novel and the characters are drawn from the lifs. 1; is 
not often one meets with a thoroughly amusins novel, 
true in its main characteristics, whimsical witho it being 
a caricature, and fresh in the incidents and in the mode 
of handling them.”—Atheneum. 


CHRIST CHURCH DAYS; an Oxford 
Story. 2 vols. 

“ This book is a truthful picture of Oxford Life. I's 
pages will give, to any old Oxonian who may chance to 
peruse thein, vivid memories of time passed in pleasant 
places, on which he cannot reflect without em tions of 
affection, gratitude, and pride. The work possesses, in 
a high degree, the best of those qualities whic! will 
secure for it a large measure of critical fervearaice aud 
generosity.” —A thenxum. 

Third Edition of COMETH UP asa 
FLOWER. In 2 vols. post 8vo. 
Also, just ready. 
Lady GEORGIANA FULLERTON’S NEW S(ORY. 
ASTORMY LIFE. 3 vols. 
A NEW STORY by a NEW WRITER. 
NEVER—FOR EVER. In38vols. 
[Next week. 
A NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of 
LADY ADELAIDE'S OATH. By the 


Author of “East Lynne.” In crown 8yvo, with an 
lilustration, price 6s. Forming the New Vulume of 
** Bentley's Favourite Novels.” 


Ricard BENTLEY, Publisher in Ordinary to Her 
Majesty. 





Just published, feap., price 43, cluth. 
j | EART REPOSE: a Dramatic Poem. 
By Mary Iavriye, Author of “ Ashburn,” &c. 
“Tt isa book calculated to extend the reputation of 
the author of “ The Friendly Disputants.”"—Rev. Grorce 
GILFILLAN, 
London: Srupxrn, MARSHALL, and Co, 





This day is published, 8vo, with Five Illusirat:ons in 
coloured lithography, 7s 6d. 
| Beene HOME from Spain, Algeria, 
and Brazil, during Past Entomological Rambks, 
By the Rev. Hamier Ciark, M.A., F.L.S. 
Joun Van Voorst, 1 Paternoster row! 





The EASTERN QUESTION, 


Now ready, prica ls. 
he NOTES on TURKEY, 


WituraM Ripewar, 169 Piccadilly, W., and all Bool- 
sellers. 








Just published, in 8vo, price 23, sewed. 


cue THEORIES of COPERNICUS and PTOLEMY. By 


a& WRANGLER. 


London: LonemMans, GREEN, and Co., Pateraoster row. 


London: Lox 


In October wili be pblished, 
A=™ and other POEMS. 


Translated from the Swedish 
by Henry Lockwoop. 
GMANS, GREEN, & id Co., Paternoster row. 








in 
Af 
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MACMILLAN AND CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW WORK by SIR SAMUEL W. BAKER. 
Will be ready on Ist of October. 


The NILE TRIBUTARIES of ABYSSINIA and the 


SWORD HUNTERS of the HAMRAN ARABS. With Portraits of Sir Samuel 
and Lady Baker. Maps and numerous Illusiratious. 8yo, cloth. 2ls. 


The SEVEN WEEKS’ WAR: its Antecedents and 


its Incidents. By H. M. Hozrer, F.C.S., F.G.S., Military Correspondent of 
the Zimes, with the Prussian Army during the German Campaign of 1866. 2 
vols. demy 8vo, with numerous Maps and Plans, cloth extra, gilt, 28s. 

“Mr. Hozier added to the knowledge of military operations, and of languages, 
which he had proved himself to possess, a ready and skilful pep, and excellent 
faculties of observation and description....All that Mr. Hozier saw of the great 
events of the war—and he saw a large share of them—he describes in clear and vivid 
language. '—Saturday Review. 

**A highly educated soldier, an eye-witness of many of the events he describes, and 
possessing unusual opportunities for verifying and correcting first accounts and 
impressions, by conversations with prominent actors in the great drama, the author 
has succeeded in giving to the world a book which will be read with interest by 
mapy civilians, and profit by all military meu.” —Athenzum. 


* A brilliant example of those military histories which are peculiarly the product of 
our own day.”"—London Review. 

“The merits of the whole book are those of impartiality and correctness, which is 
no small praise for sueh a book.”—ZJilustrated London News. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of 
The ALBERT N’YANZA, GREAT BASIN of the 


NILE, and EXPLORATIONS of the NILE SOURCES. By Sir Samvet 
Wars Baker, M.A., F.R.G.S. 2 vols. crown Svo, with Maps, Illustrations, and 
Portraits, 16s. 

* The grand addition to the geography of Inner Africa made by Mr. Baker.”—Sir 
Roderick I. Murchison, Bart. 

“Mr. Baker has completed the solution of the greatest geographical mystery of the 
last two thousand years; his name, and that of his heroic wife, will be imperishably 
associated with the sources of the Nile; and his book will in future ages be read, as 
we now read Herudotus—a classic in literature, a romance in adventure, aud a high 
authority in geographical history."—British Quarterly Review. 

“Tt would be difficult to overrate the importance and the great and varied interest 
of this work.” —Times. 


The SCENERY of SCOTLAND. Viewed in con- 


nection with its Physical Geology. By ArcutpaLp Gertie, F.R.S., Director of 
the Geological Survey of Scotland. With Ilustratioas and a new Geological 
Map. Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 

** Mr. Geikie’s admirable volume........ Before long we doubt not it will be one of 

the tray. iing companions of every cu tivated tourist in Scotlaud.”"—Zdinburyh Lven- 
ing Courant. 
_ “ Few things could be more delightfal than a Scotch tour, with Mr, Geikie'’s book 
in the kuapsack, and a sufficient amount of physical strength and mental energy to 
make a thorough examination of some at least of the many accurately described 
geological localities out of which he laboriously builds up his theory." —Guardian. 

“* Mr. Geikie writes in a pleasant, interesting style, puttiug abstruse points in a 
clear aud simple mauner."—Pall Mall Gazette. 


NEW POEMS by MATTHEW ARNOLD. Extra 


feap. 8vo, cloth, 63 6d. 
**On the whole, the volume is of singular beauty.”—Spectator. 


CLARENDON PRESS SERIES. 
NEW VOLUMES. 
A TREATISE on NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. By 


Sir W. THomsoy, LL.D,, D.C.L., F.R'S., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the 
University of Glasgow, and P. G. Tarr, M.A., Professor of Natural Philosophy 
in the University of Edinburgh, formerly Feilows of St. Peter's College, Cam- 
bridge. Vol. I., demy 8vo, cloth, price 25s. 

“Our object is twofold, to give a tolerably complete account of what is now known 
of natural philosophy, in language adapted to the non-mathematical reader, and to 
furnish to those who have the privilege which high mathematical acquirements con- 
fer a connected outline of the analytical process by which the greater part of that 
knowledge has been extended into regions as yet unexplored by experiment.”"— 
from the Author's Preface. 


An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on QUATER- 


NIONS. By P. G. Tarr, M.A., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University 
of Edinburgh, formerly Fellow of Si. Peter's College, Cambridge. Demy 8yo, 
cloth, price 123 6J. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 








The NEW NOVEL, by the AUTHOR of “LADY AUDLEY’S 
SECRET,” &c. 


In 3 vols., at all Libraries. 


BIRDS OF PREY. 


SECOND EDITION.—In 2 vols., at all Libraries. 


CIRC E. 


‘* The book is a good and clever one, remarkably readable, and above the average 
of ordinary works of fiction.”"—@lobe. 

“‘A romance that, once commenced, will not be readily laid aside till the last page 
is perused. The interest is wonderfully well sustained.”—£ra. 

“The story is written with cleverness, and will be read with considerable interest.” 
— Observer. 

‘* Not only readable, but interesting in an eminent degree.”— Court Circular. 

“ The story itself is charming.”—Cosmopolitan. 

‘* A more powerfully written novel, with a more simple and well constructed story, 
has not lately come before us......We here lay down ‘Circe,’ confessing that ils 
perusal has enthralled us."—Morning Advertiser. 

This novel is oue of the best of the day." —News of the World. 

_ “ This is anextraordinary book....It is a story of character, not of incident, and it 
is fraught with a terrible moral.”—Ldinburgh Daily Review. 


I ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 
Founded in 1841. 

Patron: H.R.H. the Prince of WALES.—PresipeNt: The Earl of CLARENDON. 
The following are the terms of admission to this Library, which contains 82,000 

volumes of ancient and modern literature, in various languages, Subscription, £3 a 

year, or £2, with Entrance Fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes are 

allowed to country and ten to town members. Reading-Room open from Ten tu Six. 

Prospectus on application. Catalogue (new edition), price 15s; to members, 10s 6d. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 








1—The Adventures of Dr. Brady. By 
W. H. Russell, LL.D. (With an 
Illustration.) 
Cheps.9. Truth at Last—10. The 
Bansbee—11. Out on the Wor'd 
—12. The Proprietary Co lege. 
2—A Cxrol of Harvest for 1857, By 
Walt. Whitman. 
8—The Easel in the Air. With an Illus- 
tration. 
4—Somebody's Bag. 
5—The Duties of an Aide-1e-Camp. 
6—Aunt Avastatia on Modern Novels, 


No. IIL. of TINSLEY'S MAGAZINE will be ready on MONDAY, 16th. 


TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 


CONDUCTED by EDMUND YATES. 
No. LIL, for OCTOBER. 
ConTENTS. 


8—The Rock Ahead. By Eimund Yates. 
(With an Iltustration.) Book I. 
Chaps. 4. Breaking Cover —5. 
The Money-Hauut 
9—What Hearest Thou ? 
10—Yachting. 
11—The Disadvantage of Convalescence. 
12—The Hon. Alice Brand’s Correspon- 
deuce. No. IL 
13—What about Aby-sinia ? 
14—Male Flirts. 
15—Paris Fashions. (With Coloured 
Plate, aud several [llustrations.) 





7—The Way to Beauty. 
NOTICE to the PUBLIC and the TRADE. 

In consideration of the simuit us publication of all the mouthly magazines, and 
the consequent demand on public attention at the same timo, it bas been decided to 
make TIN-LEY'S MAGAZINE an exception. 

TINSLEY'S MAGAZINE will therefore in future ba published on the 16th, 
instead of at the endsof, each month. 

No III. on Monday, the 16th. 


MEMOIRS of the LIFE and REIGN of KING 


GEORGE the THIRD; with Original Letters of the King, ond other Unpub- 
lished MSS. By J. HengaGe Jesse, Author of “The Court of Eng'and under 
the Swarts,” &c. 3 vols. 8vo, £2 2s. [Second Edition this day. 


HOG HUNTING in the EAST, and _ other 


SPORTS. With numerous Illustrations. By Captain J. T. Newaut, Author 
of “The Eastern Huuters.” In 1 vol. 8vo. (Now ready. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. 
SOME HABITS and CUSTOMS of the WORKING 
CLASSES. By a JourxneEYMAN ENGINEER. 
Now ready, in 1 vol., profusely illustrate! and han Js »mely bound in cloth gil’, price 12¢. 


THE SAVAGE CLUB PAPERS. Edited by ANnprew 


Haturmay. Contributed by 30 Authors of E , and Tilust d by 20 
celebrated Artists; the Designs engraved by 14 of the best Engravers of the day. 
(To be had at every Library in the Kingdom. 


FISH HATCHING; and the Artificial Culture of 
Fish. By Frank Bucktanp, 1 vol., with 5 Illustrations. 5s. 
NEW WORK SUITABLE for STUDENTS and SCHOOLS. 


A COURSE of ENGLISH LITERATURE. B 


JamMes Hannay, Author of “Singleton Foutenoy," &. Haudsomely boun 
bevelled boards, in 1 vol., price 7s 6d. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS, AT ALL 
LIBRARIES. 
The TENANTS of MALORY. A Novel. By J. 8S. 








Le Fanu, Author of “ Uncle Silas,” &c. In 3 vols. [Ready this day. 
The WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS. A Novel, 
By the Author of “ Paul Massie.” In 3 vols. [ Ready this day. 


The PRETTY WIDOW. A Novel. By Cuanzes H. 
Ross. % vols. 
POLLY : a Village Portrait. A Novel. In 2 vols. 
( Ready this day. 
TrxsLey Brornuers, 18 Catherine street. 





THOMAS CARLYLE. 
In a few days, in crown 8yo. 


SHOOTING NIAGARA; and AFTER. Reprinted 
from Macmillan’s Magazine, with some Additions and Corr.ctions. By Taomas 
CARLYLE. 

Crown 8vo, with Fac-Simile Letter, 9s. 

ABD-EL-KADER. A Biography, dedicated by him- 

elf to Colonel CauRcHILL, 
Feap. 8vo, 8s 6d. 


The CROWNED HIPPOLYTUS of EURIPIDES; 


with Selections from the Pastoral and Lyric Poets of Greece, By Maurice 
PuRceL. FiTzGERAib. 


NEW NOVEL, at all LIBRARIES. 


2 vols. post Syo. 


FLORA ADAIR; or, Love Works Wonders. By 


A. M. DonELay. 
Crown 8vo, with Frontispiece, 8s. 


CECIL CASTLEMAINE’S GAGE. By Ovrpa. 


CuapMaN and HALt, 193 Piccadilly. 


ON THE FIRST OF OCTOBER. 
Number One, price Oue Shilling. 


SAINT PAUL’S: 


A NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 





or 
FICTION, ART, AND LITERATURE. 
Edited by Anrnony TROLLOPE, 
AND ILLUSrRATED BY J. E, MILLAIS, RA. 
London: VIRTUE and COMPANY. 


Ya Ae —ST. ANDREW’S, Haverstock Hill —The 

BUILDER «f THIS WEEK, 41, or by post 5d, contains :—Views of Font 
and Cover for St. Thomas's, Dudley—Views aud Plan of St. Andrew's Church, St. 
Pancras—The Veutilxtion of Roows, with Diagraws—The British Asoc ation in 
Dundes—Public Buildings, Penzance—Tue Architect of the Houses of Parliament 
—Architectural Discussions in Autwerp—The Parade Ground aud the Spade—and 








various other Papers, with all news.—1 York street, Coveut Garden, and all Newswen. 
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A SELECTION FROM THE SCHOOL CATALOGUE OF 


Messrs. 


'CATENA CLASSICORUM. 
A SERIES of CLASSICAL AUTHORS. 


Edited by Members of both Universities, under the 
direction of 
The REV. ARTHUR HOLMES, M.A., 
Fellow and Lecturer of Clare College, Cambridge, Classi- 
cal Lecturer of St. John’s College and of Emmanuel; 
an 


The Rey. CHARLES BIGG, M.A., 


Senior Student and late Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford, 
Second Classical Master of Cheltenham College. 

The Editors of this Series design to issue texts of all 
the Authors wh'ch are commonly read, and to illustrate 
them with an English Commentary, which they will 
endeavour to render compendious as wel! as clear. 
Standard books of Classical reference being now accessi- 
ble to every Scholar, it has become needless t» insert in 
notes the mass of extraneous matter which for older 
editicns was indispensable. On many subjects collate- 
ral to the text the Editors of the present Series will be 
able to substitute reference for quotation, and will thus 
Obtain greater scope for carefully discussing points of 
scholarship closely connected with the text itself. The 
Series is intended to be available not only for Classical 
Students at the Universities, but also for the highest 
Forms of Public Schools. 


The following Works are in progress:— 
Sophoclis Tragoediae. Edited by R. C. 
Jens, M.A., Fellow and Assistant-Iutor of Trinity 
College, Cembridge. 
Part I. The ELECTRA. 
» Il AJAX. 


Aristophanis Comoediae. Edited by W. 
©. Green, M.A., late Fellow of King’s Co'lege, 
Cambridge; Classic«l Lecturer at Queen's College, 

Part I. The ACHARNIANS and the KNIGHTS. 4s. 
(Lately published. 


Homeri Ilias. Edited by S. H. Rey- 
NOLDS, M.A., Fellow end Tutor of Brasenose Co!- 
lege, Oxford. 

Vol. I. Books I. to XII. [Ja the press. 

Thucydidis Historia. Edited by Cuartes 
Biee, M.A., Senior Student #nd late Tutor of Christ 
Church, Oxford ; Second Classical Master of Chel- 
tenham College. 

Vol. I. Bo ks I. and II, with Introductions. 


(In the press. 
Herodoti Historia. 


8s 6d. [Lately published. 


(In the press. 


Edited by H. G. 
Woops, B.A , Fellow and Tutor of Trinity Coliege, 
Oxford. | Preparing. 


Demosthenis Orationes Publicae. Edited 
by G. H. Hestop, M.A, late Fe.low and Assistant- 
Tutor of Queen's College, Oxford ; Head Master of 
St. Bees’. (Jn the press. 


Demosthenis Orationes Privatae. Edited 
by ArincR Homes, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of 
Clare College, Cambridge. 

Part I. De CORONA. [Prepa: ing. 


Terenti Comoediae. Edited by T. L. 
Papition, M.A, Fel.ow and Classical Lecturer of 
Merton College, Oxford. (Preparing. 


Horati Opera. Edited by J. M. 
MarsHati, M.A., Fellow aud late Lecturer of 
Brasenose College, Oxford ; one of the Masters in 
Clifton College. (Preparing. 


Juvenalis Satirae. [Edited by G. A. 
Simcox, M.D., fellow and Class.cal Lecturer of 
Queen's College, Oxford. 

THIRTEEN SATIRES. With Introduction. 33 6d. 


(Just published. 
Martialis Epigrammata. [Edited by 
Greorce Burier, M.A., Principal of Liverpool 
College ; late Fellow of Exeter Colleze, Oxford. 
[ Preparing. 


THE ATHEN.ZUM ON JEDB’s “ SOPHOCLES.” 

“We have here the first volume of a new series of 
classical authors, with the title ‘ Catena Classicorum,’ 
edited by the Rev. A. Hulmes, M.A., and the Rev. C. 
Bigg, M.A. Judging from this elegant and well printed 
specimen, we should say the series is likely to prove a 
formidable rival to the ‘ Bibliotheca Classica,’ which is 
a credit to the classical learning of this country. The 
editorship of the work before us is of a very high order, 
displnying at once ripe schvlarship, sound judgment, 
and conscientious care. An excellent Introduction gives 
an account of the various forms assumed in Greek litera- 
ture by the legend upon which the ‘ Electra’ is founded, 
and institutes a comparison between it and the ‘Chue- 
phore of scbylus. Tue text is mainly that of 
Dindorf. Inthe Notes, which are admisable in every 
respect, is to be fuund exactly what is wanted, and yet 
they rather suggest and direct further inquiry than 
supersede exertion on the part of the student. ‘There is 
no waste of space in explaining what Bught to be known 
by every oe who enters upon the study of such a work 
as this, or quoting from stendard authorities easily 
accessible.” 





THE LATIN LANGUAGE. 
Arnold’s (T. K.) Henry’s First Latin 


Book Nineteenth edition. 12mo, 3a. 

This work is intended to enable beginneis to conquer 
the prine’pal difficulties of the language by easy steps. 
The later Editions have been very carefully revised, and 
much improved; without, however, altering the plan or 
character of the work. 


Hill’s (G. B.) Supplementary Exercises 


to HENRY’s FIKs?t LATIN BOOK. 12mo, 23, 


Arnold’s (T. K.) First Verse Book; 
being an Easy Introduction to the Mechanism of 
the Latin Hexameter and Peutameter. Eighth Edi- 
tion. 23. Part II. (Additional Exercises.) 1s. 


Historiz Antique Epitome: from Cor- 
nelius Nepos, Jasin, &e. With English Notes, 
Rules for Construing, Questions, and Geographical 
Lists. By ‘I. K. ARNoLD, M.A. Seventh Idition. 
12mo, 4s. 


Arnold’s (T. K.) Practical Introduction 
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